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Were it in my nower— 


it would be ce deepest desire to create in the hearts of my pupils a 
deep and abiding love for singing. To make it convincingly clear that 
music is not merely a cultural veneer or a form of entertainment, but 
a force unsurpassed for good. That we use it not for personal aggran- 
dizement, but in the service of our fellow men and for the enrichment 
of the society in which we live. These are the tenents to which we must 
cling with all tenacity: 
hat music is an heritage, a trust, that has come to us at great cost 
and sacrifice. 
hat it is our obligation to see that it is in no way tarnished while 
in our hands. 
on it must be passed on into the care of those adequately prepared 
in mind and soul, so that it may not lose its luster, but gain in radi- 
ance and power as it continues through the ages. 
Tr music in its deepest sense is a spiritual thing, a well-spring of life 
in times of draught, a sustaining board in times of soul hunger, a 
bulwark against evil, a comfort in times of sorrow, a present strength 
in weakness. 
hat it replaces arrogance with humility, hatred with magnanimity, 
greed with generosity, doubt with insight, indolence with purpose, 
envy with charity. 
hat it gives courage in times of fear, hope in times of defeat, 
sweetness in times of bitterness, direction in times of uncertainty, 
faith in times of frustration, understanding in times of perplexity. 
hat it enobles the tawdry, sublimates the commonplace, sanctifies 
the joyous. 
hat it excludes no one, but lovingly includes all nations, all races, all 
~ in an encompassing brotherhood of men. [E. Clifford 
Toren 


[Editor's Note: The above is an excerpt from an address given by Past- 
President E. Clifford Toren at the Detroit Chapter's 1959 Spring Banquet. With 
the past-president in Oslo, Norway, let us consider that the above is like a greeting 
to all NATS as we open our Fifteenth Annual Convention in the city of our birth.] 


ATTENTION: 
NATS AUTHORS and COMPOSERS....... 


pecial space will be provided at the Cincinnati Convention for an 
S exhibit of books and music, written by members of NATS. The 
Willis Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has agreed to handle the display, so all 
material will be cared for. Those wishing to exhibit should send a copy 
[or copies] to Mrs. Helen Huls, c/o Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, marked, “Hold for Arrival," not later than December 
27th. If you prefer to do so, you may bring your copies with you when 
you come to the convention. 


I" any case, it is IMPORTANT that you notify Mrs. Huls in advance 
if you wish to exhibit books or music. Write her today at St. Cloud 
State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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.. for well over a hundred 
years, has been one of the most in- 
fluential centers of culture west of the 
Appalachians. It was most fitting that in 
1944, during a struggle for freedom 
from tyranny and the political domina- 
tion of the world, that there was a 
movement among the singing teachers 
of this country strong enough to found 
an organization, the purpose of which 
was to bring together the very indi- 
vidualistic members of this profession 
into an association which would be ded- 
icated to the betterment of the group 
as a whole. After fifteen years, it is now 
time to return to the birthplace of this 
movement to again further the advance 
of this most worthwhile profession and 
to re-appraise some of the accomplish- 
ments of these past years. 

Be sure to plan to come to the Fir- 
TEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION to be held 
from December 27th to 30th, 1959, in 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel, one of 
Cincinnati’s finest hostelries. The man- 
agement has offered bargain rates for 


CINCINNATI MUSIC HALL. [Photo courtesy 


Cincinnati Convention and Visitors Bureau. ] 


\ 


GEORGE F. BARRON 


the event—everyone can afford them! 

The theme of the convention, Devel- 
opment Through Performance, has 
been uppermost in the minds of the 
Committee in making plans for the pro- 
gram. After all, all voice teaching must 
eventually lead to performance of some 
kind whether it be an appearance be- 
fore a circle of friends, a solo in church, 
or an appearance on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The Committee has 
been fortunate in formulating an inter- 
esting program, the highlights of which 
are given below. ., 

Sunday afternoon, December 27th, 
A Survey of American Song from 1620 
to 1959, a lecture by John Edmunds, 
well-known American composer should 
fill Pavillon Caprice. Mr. Edmunds will 
furnish extensive bibliographies and il- 
lustrations of this subject. 

That evening, we will have a song re- 
cital by Richard Rivers, first winner of 
the Singer-of-the-Year auditions in 
1955. Mr. Rivers is planning an unusual 
program which should be greatly en- 
joyed by the membership. 


TYLER DAVIDSON FOUNTAIN. [Photo from 


Cincinnati Convention and Visitors Bureau. ] 
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Psychology cf Performance, a panel 
headed by Dr. Henry A. Bruinsma, is 
scheduled for Monday, December 28th. 
This should be a_ stimulating and 
thought-provoking subject. 

Robert Gay will then report on the 
National Opera Association Committee’s 
work on Opera in the Schools. This is 
something that all of us are following 
with a great deal cf interest. 

On Monday afternoon, we shall have 
one of Winifred Cecil’s enormously suc- 
cessful series, Joy in Singing. Miss Ce- 
cil, a well-known singer in her own 
right, has had great popularity in this 
series in Town Hall. It is planned for 
professional singers, teachers and 
coaches. The young singers taking part 
will be given discriminating professional 
aid in interpretation, stage deportment, 
phrasing, diction and other factors es- 
sential to effective musical communica- 
tion. 

Later Monday afternoon, Professor 
Louis Diercks of Ohio State University 
will conduct a choral laboratory. Pro- 
fessor Diercks has done much experi- 
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mentation and research in this wide 
field. He is well known as the director of 
the Ohio State University Symphonic 
Choir which will be presented in concert 
on Monday evening. This organization 
has been recognized as one of the na- 
tion’s finest college choral groups. It 
drew high praise from European critics 
for its participation in the 1955 Interna- 
tional Musical Eisteddfod in Wales and 
sang to audiences totaling more than 
485,000 in seven countries. Last year on 
an eastern tour the Choir added to its 
prestige and fame by appearances in 
New York City’s Town Hall and the 
Lisner Auditorium in Washington, D.C. 

On Tuesday, December 29th, there 
will be the panel presentation of the 
Fellowship Program to be known as the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDA- 
cocy. Richard DeYoung will be in 
charge of this presentation. An oppor- 
tunity will be given for discussion and 
ratification of the plan. 

Next will be a discussion of The New 
Curriculum from two opposite view- 
points. The adversaries will be Miss 
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TYPICAL ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO CINCINNATI 


From 


Boston, Massachusetts $67.99 
Buffalo, New York 31.95 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 19.00 
Chicago, Illinois 23.45 
Cleveland, Ohio 20.65 
Denver, Colorado 62.65 
Des Moines, Iowa 41.30 
Houston, Texas 59.05 
Kansas City, Missouri 31.30 
Los Angeles, California 118.65 
Missoula, Montana 100.50 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 43.70 
New Orleans, Louisiana 46.35 
New York City 52.20 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 51.05 
St. Louis, Missouri 17.40 
Salt Lake City, Utah 94.00 
San Francisco, California 118.65 
Seattle, Washington 110.10 
Tampa, Florida 57.20 
Washington, D.C. —— 
Washington, D.C. 27.70 


To CINCINNATI BY RAIL 
Coach Ist Class Roomette 


To CINCINNATI BY AIR 
1st Class Air Coach 
$99.22 


$117.32 15.10 $108.57 
55.15 10.20 63.80 
26.30 8.10 45.76 — 
38.15 10.20 42.57 
33.05 10.20 36.52 
96.90 ‘a 169.62 143.12 
63.05 —* 128.81 
82.05 145.09 
53.00 82.50 — 
165.50 és 285.67 236.84 
136.00 263.45 190.09 
66.45 i 98.01 — 
64.70 10.20 114.18 85.53 
92.45 12.80 87.67 69.20 
70.90 —* 115.61 — 
33.60 8.50 50.05 —— 
123.85 —* 239.69 
165.50 —* 296.12 221.44 
153.90 307.35 
79.80 oi 124.96 76.46 
52.25 9.85 6292 — 
6.00** 


*Pullman from point of origin to Cincinnati requires change enroute. Hence, no rate 
quoted since charge would be governed by train used and time schedule. 

**One-way charge for new type slumbercoach sleeping room car available only on Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s National Limited on special 30-day round-trip coach ticket. 

All fares quoted are for round-trip; roomette quotations are one-way. All fares subject 
to 10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 


Estelle Liebling, well-known New York 
vocal teacher, and Dr. John D. Millett, 
President of Miami University. Miss 
Liebling received her entire musical 
education in Europe. Included among 
her teachers were Mme. Matilde Mar- 
chesi and Selma Nicklass-Kempner. 
She has appeared with the Metropolitan 
Opera, Dresden Opera, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, New York Philharmonic and 
many other important orchestras. Dr. 
Millett is well-known for his apprecia- 
tion of the arts. He has written a very 
perceptive book entitled, The Lively 
Arts. A number of years ago, he in- 
stituted at Miami University a common 
curriculum comprised of thirty-six 
credit hours of general subjects which 
was compulsory for all students in the 
university. The intention of this was to 
attempt to give to all students some- 
what of a cultural background of com- 
mon knowledge. The diverse opinions to 
be expressed should engender some 
lively comments. 

In the afternoon, we shall have lab- 
oratory presentations of two short op- 
eras—The Neglected Education by Cha- 
brier, performed by the Opera Work- 
shop, College Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the direction of 
Wilfred Engelman and The Committee 
by Matt Doran, presented by the Opera 
Class, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
directed by Otto Frohlich. 

The annual banquet will have as its 
speaker, Dr. Philip Rhys Adams, Direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Art Museum. Dr. 


Adams has become quite noted for his 
facile wit and wide knowledge of all the 
arts. - 

Immediately following the banquet, 
the Fifth Annual Singer-of-the-Year 
auditions will be held. We are anticipat- 
ing many fine entries in this contest. 

On Wednesday, the program will 
open with a panel concerning the Role 
of the NATS Chapters in the Develop- 
ment of Performance. Hadley Crawford 
is the chairman. 

Following, will be a talk on Business 
in Voice Teaching by G. Willard Bas- 
sett, President of the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. Mr. Bas- 
sett’s remarks should be especially in- 
teresting since he has been able to do 
wonders in financing the above institu- 
tion. 

The final panel will be: We are Pre- 
paring our Students for—What?”, with 
Dr. Joel Carter as Chairman. I am sure 
that this will be of interest to every 
conscientious voice teacher. 

After the close of the convention, 
there will be an opportunity to visit the 
Baldwin Piano Company for a guided 
tour of the factory. As usual there will 
be the opportunity to renew old friend- 
ships and develop new ones in the 
congenial atmosphere of the conven- 
tion. There will be coffee and social 
hours for relaxation and many exhibits 
to help in catching up on the latest in 
repertoire. Let’s have a gala 15th anni- 
versary by making this our best and 
largest convention of our existence!## 
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ITs First decade-and-a-half 
of successful existence, the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing has established itself firmly as a 
beneficent force for growth in the mu- 
sical and cultural life of this country. 
Its membership standards, its effective 
administrative plan and its program of 
professional progress are reflected in its 
many successful summer workshops, 
chapters, local study groups, printed 
brochures, regional student auditions, 
singer-of-the-year contests, and an- 
nual convention programs. 

The national officers, regional gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors, and commit- 
tees of NATS have sponsored and 
nourished a fine spirit of cooperation 
among our members so that all who 
participate in our activities may receive 
benefits of increased competency and 
maturity in their chosen field as teach- 
ers of singing. It may be said also that, 
as the purposes and plans of our na- 
tional association are gradually unfold- 
ing themselves through successive 
stages of practical realization, we are 
spreading a mantle of artistic and ped- 
agogic distinction and professional pre- 
ferment about the shoulders of our 
singing-teacher members. 

Our original purposes, like our 
growth, are not static, but in flux. As 
we develop in numbers, our aims and 
ideals are also being lifted toward high- 
er professional and artistic levels. We 
want the pupils of NATS members to 
reflect the professional dignity, integrity 
and high level of competence that we 
seek among our members. 

The main purposes of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing may 
be summed up as a four-square propo- 
sition: 

{1] To add prestige and distinction to 
the voice teaching profession by coordi- 
nating the effort, knowledge, technical 
skill, and artistic resources of hundreds 
of worthy and experienced teachers from 
all parts of the country and to enable 
them to work together through one or- 
ganization to achieve these ends. 

[2] To safeguard its members and the 
pupils of its members from unethical 
practices by adopting an effective and 
workable code of ethics, and a program 
of self-improvement through education, 
scientific research and the exchange of 
ideas. 

[3] To inspire public confidence in the 
singing teachers’ profession by bringing 
together individuals of highest calibre 
and unimpeachable character for the 
discussion of professional problems of 
mutual interest and to effect the solu- 
tion of these problems in a friendly, co- 
operative and constructive manner; and 
finally, 

[4] To make the purposes, practices 
and ideals of the singing teachers’ pro- 
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fession stimulating and attractive to 
qualified young people who are seeking 
to enter the profession. 

In the gradual development of such 
lofty aims, it is natural to expect that 
a FELLOWSHIP ProGRAM would eventu- 
ally unfold itself and that further pro- 
vision would be made for self-improve- 
ment among our members so as to stim- 
ulate their desire for continued ad- 
vancement as teachers of singing. Thus, 
the granting of a certificate of fellow- 
ship in a recognized group of profes- 
sional leaders would become a mark 
of distinction and reward for special 
achievement, study, reputation and 
professional attainment beyond the min- 
imum requirements of membership in 
NATS. 

To accomplish this end, a special ac- 
crediting agency is being set up by our 
national association which will be 
known as the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Vocat Pepacocy. This body was estab- 
lished by resolution of the Board of 
Directors of NATS after approval by 
the Executive Committee, the Policy 
Board, and the Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education. 

II. The American INSTITUTE OF Vo- 
cAL Pepacocy will function as a perma- 
nent committee of NATS, but it will 
remain a separate entity, fully self- 
governing in all matters relating to the 
issuance of fellowship certificates and 
the administration and regulation of 
certification requirements for members 
of NATS. The Articles of Organization 
which were adopted by this newly- 
formed AIVP at a meeting in Cleveland 
on June 8, 1959, describes some of its 
functions and responsibilities as follows: 

[1] The governing board of the AMER- 
IcAN INSTITUTE OF VocaL Pepacocy will 
be’ an administrative faculty composed 
of nine regular members of NATS, ap- 
pointed by the president who will also 
be a voting member of the faculty dur- 
ing his term of office. 

[2] Members of the Administrative 
Faculty of AIVP will serve two-year 
terms, in rotating sequence, subject to 
reappointment without limitation. 

[3] The Administrative Faculty will 


be composed of a director, an assistant 
director, a chairman of admissions, a 
chairman of curricular studies, co-chair- 
men of teaching personnel, a chairman 
of examining board, the president of 
NATS, and a recorder. 

[4] Certificates of Fellowship in the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VocaAL PEDAGOGY 
will be issued as a mark of recognition 
for unusual ability and achievement as 
a teacher of singing based on actual ex- 
perience, proved competence and ade- 
quate professional preparation and train- 
ing. Candidates for fellowship will be 
required to submit tangible evidence in 
support of their qualifications, subject to 
examination and approval by the AIVP 
Administrative Faculty and an exam- 
ining board of specialists, specifically 
appointed for this purpose. No honorary 
awards will be made. 

[5] No voting rights, dues, fees or 
other financial liability will rest upon 
any holder of Fellowship beyond the 
initial assessment of a certification fee 
to be paid in full by each recipient be- 
fore such certification can be issued. The 
full certification fee will be $100.00, 
twenty-five per cent of this amount must 
accompany the application. Detailed in- 
formation about each applicant must be 
filled-in on the candidate’s printed ap- 
plication form. 

[6] The award of a Fellowship Cer- 
tificate will require the unanimous con- 
sent of the Administrative Faculty after 
due consideration and examination of 
the candidate’s qualifications. 

It was also agreed that all monies 
and fees received by AIVP will be 
ear-marked in a separate account to 
be used for AIVP expenditures only, 
so that the entire certification program 
may become a self-supporting opera- 
tion. 

III. In general, there are five types 
of requirements for the AIVP Fellow- 
ship Certificate. These may be summed 
up as: [a] Intellectual—including gen- 
eral education, cultural background, 
specialized knowledge in the field, re- 
quired skill in languages; [b] Aesthet- 
ic—creative ability, musical background, 
knowledge of repertory, general musi- 
cianship; [c] Performance—practical 
skill in demonstrating the techniques of 
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performance demanded of singers; [d] 
Character—maturity, personality, rep- 
utation, ethical standards; [e] Peda- 
gogic—teaching theory and practical 
knowledge and experience. 

The specific requirements for Fellow- 
ship are described as follows: 

[1] Teachers eligible to participate in 
this program must be members of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing in good standing, and must have 
had at least ten years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

[2] Those completing the require- 
ments and the prescribed curriculum, 
or its equivalent in private studies, will 
be awarded the title of Fellow in the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDAGOGY 
and will receive a personally inscribed 
certificate as such, embossed and suit- 
able for framing. 

(3] The certificate of Fellow in AIVP 
may be awarded only after examination 
by a board of specialists or authorities 
in at least five general fields of knowl- 
edge: [a] vocal science, physiology and 
acoustics; [b] languages and phonetics; 
{c] vocal pedagogy; [d] musicianship; 
je] repertoire and history of vocal mu- 
sic. Detailed requirements in each of 
these categories are described in the 
printed application form which may be 
cbtained by writing to the Recorper of 
AIVP. 

[4] Courses of study which have been 
completed in approved educational insti- 
tutions, universities or conservatories, 
cr in certain NATS summer workshops, 
or their equivalents, and graduate teach- 
er-training courses or degrees, may be 
offered by applicants toward the com- 
pletion of the curricular requirements. 

It is expected that this program for 
the AIVP Fellowship will command the 
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highest regard in musical and educa- 
tional circles and that the recipient of 
such a fellowship in the field of Vocal 
Pedagogy will measure up to the most 
exacting professional standards equiv- 
alent to those recognized by state li- 
censing boards and such organizations 
as the American Medical Association, 
the American Bar Association, and the 
American Guild of Organists. 

IV. It is being taken into account that 
many of our present NATS members 
are already so well established in po- 
sition, professional preparation and 
reputation that the certification program 
described herein will not require an 
exceptional amount of preparation or 
study on their part. Nor is it deemed 
desirable to impose additional strin- 
gencies upon those of our older NATS 
members who have already achieved 
professional distinction and who already 
possess most or all of the stated require- 
ments for Fellowship or their equiva- 
lents. 

It has therefore been provided that 
such members who, upon application, 
are declared already qualified under 
AIVP standards may avail themselves 
of a specially designated Founder’s Year 
Program or special dispensation which 
will last one year from the date of its 
inception. Under this first-year pro- 
gram, a regular certificate as Fellow 
in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL 
PEDAGOGY may be awarded to our senior 
NATS members. These senior members 
must submit their applications in the 
usual manner and, after processing by 
the Administrative Faculty, if found 
qualified, may receive a Fellowship 
award without the necessity of taking 
courses, examinations, etc. Further- 
more, the special fee for a Founder’s 
Year Fellow in AIVP has been fixed 
at $50.00, half of which must accompany 
the application form. This Founder’s 
Yeor Program for our senior NATS 
members will be open from January 1, 
1960 to January 1, 1961, after which 
date only the regular certification re- 
quirements and the regular fee of 
$100.00 will apply alike for all our 
members. 

The foregoing Founder’s Year policy 
is intended to encourage some of our 
better qualified present members to ap- 
ply for a fellowship during this first 
year. Members of the Administrative 
Faculty are not eligible for the Found- 
er’s Year Fellowship. 

V. There will be many of our mem- 
bers who have much to gain from the 
regular program outlined herein after 
the usual courses of academic or private 
study are completed and the specific 
fellowship requirements are met. For 

[Please turn to page 19.] 
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DON’T IMAGINE that many of you have 
as vague a notion of what I do as my 
own mother, who, a year or so after I 
opened my first office, was asked by a 
friend how her daughter earned a liv- 
ing. Mother thought for a minute and 
replied, “Well, she goes to an awful lot 
of cocktail parties, and people pay her 
large sums of money to tell lies about 
them.” Yet it is a source of continuous 
amazement to me that many of those 
most successfully engaged in the manu- 
facture of singers as commercial prod- 
ucts—to say nothing of the top execu- 
tives of large corporations deriving sub- 
stantial revenue from the distribution 
and sales of these products—know little 
or nothing about how they can be mer- 
chandised and fail to comprehend how 
large a part of the individual singer’s 
success, and the overall health of the 
concert and opera business, is directly 
attributable to pre-cultivation of the 
public’s taste and the creating of a de- 
mand where none exists. America buys 
brand, whether it be a soup, a soap, a 
shirt, or a singer. And if you will look 
into the histories of the singers who 


have maintained top positions in the 
opera and concert fields over a period 
of years, you will discover that it was 
in each case directly as a result of effec- 
tive publicity. A few have had the na- 
tive instinct to create the publicity 
themselves, like a Maria Callas. Others 
may have gotten their publicity as the 
result of some controversial episode; 
such as, the D.A.R.-Marian Ander- 
son incident. The majority have had 
to obtain it through the consistent ef- 
forts of a press agent, whether hired by 
the artist, his manager, his recording 
company, or a wealthy mistress. Of 
course no amount of publicity can keep 
a mediocrity at the top, even though it 
may help to project him there for a 
brief moment. On the other hand, many 
artists of the highest caliber never win 
the places to which they are entitled, 
merely because their careers lack in- 
telligent, creative publicity handling. 
Even in quarters where the need for a 
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promotional program is duly recognized, 
there is deplorable squandering of mon- 
ey and effort due to lack of familiarity 
with accepted promotional practice and 
what results may be expected of it. As 
a result, charlatanry runs rampant in 
the field of musical publicity, to a de- 
gree exceeded only by that in the field 
of voice teaching. I might injcct at this 
point that it has been my fervent hope 
for a long time that a cooperative of 
musical publicists might eventually form 
to set standards for our profession and 
clean it up in the same way that the 
New York Sineine TEAcHErS’ Associ- 
ATION and the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING have done it 
so outstandingly in terms of your pro- 
fession. 

Now, in addressing you here tonight, 
I face a possible twofold interest on 
the part of teachers of singing in learn- 
ing a little more about the tactics and 
objectives of publicity and promotion— 
firstly, the interest of the trusted mentor 
to whom the professional singer will in- 
evitably return for advice in making the 
most of his career; and secondly, the 


interest of a professional society con- 
cerned with getting its own message and 
the standards and ideals to which it is 
dedicated across to the general public. 
From both of these viewpoints, I think 
it might be helpful to take up, first of 
all, the confusion of terms. What, for 
example, is the line of demarcation be- 
tween advertising and publicity? Or 
what is the difference between a press 
agent and a personal representative? 
As defined in other fields of endeavor, 
advertising is the expenditure of money 
to buy space in newspapers or maga- 
zines, or purchase time over the air, in 
which the advertiser may say anything 
he wishes to say about anything he 
wishes to sell. Circularization through 
the mails, the posting of billboards, or 
the distribution by hand of printed mat- 
ter with a selling message, likewise 
comes under the heading of advertis- 
ing, though in these instances it is the 
eventual circulation ‘achieved, as much 


as the effectiveness with which the mes- 
sage is set up, that determines the ad- 
vertising value. [I have often been 
shocked to find that some poor, strug- 
gling musician has been talked into 


spending his last cent for a fancy print-}. 


ed piece, quantities of which stand idly 
on his studio shelves because it has ab- 
solutely no practical application for his 
career at the time, or because he has 
no access to a mailing list to which it 
might be distributed with some benefi- 
cial effect!| The individual or organ- 
ization to which one entrusts a pub- 
licity campaign, on the other hand, will 
not buy space or time for his client but 
will place at his service space and time 
that cannot be bought and that is se- 
cured only on the basis of news or hu- 
man interest appeal inherent in the per- 
sonality, or project, to be promoted, or 
by the publicist’s ingenuity in provid- 
ing this appeal where there is none. 
When you hire an individual or a firm 
to handle publicity, you are paying, not 
for the space and time procured but for 
a professional service. 

That the space and time procured for 
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a client in the course of a publicity cam- 
paign is not purchasable and may by 
far exceed the client’s purchasing power, 
and that a news or editorial feature 
may attract greater attention and gain 
more ready acceptance than what ap- 
pears obviously as a paid advertise- 
ment are distinct advantages on the side 
of publicity. But, as your publicist is 
not paying for space or time, he cannot 
guarantee exactly what will come out, 
exactly where and when. Thus, pub- 
licity and advertising are mutual sup- 
plements and by no means mutually 
exclusive. 

The term “personal representative” 
has invaded the musical field in recent 
years in somewhat the same way that 
the term “allergy” has invaded medical 
circles. [I am not referring to the fuct 
that many in music have a _ positive 
allergy to personal representatives!| 
In the good old days, people had itches, 
rashes, indigestion, and catarrh. Now- 
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_adays, it is all lumped together under 
_ the heading of allergies. In the good old 
‘days, 
matters by 
managers, and assorted well-meaning 


artists were advised on career 
their teachers, parents, 


friends. Nowadays, many of these func- 


‘ tions are taken over by the so-called 
personal representative. 


The growth of corporate manage- 
ments, which are primarily booking 
agencies for long lists of readily salable 
attractions, and which, ipso facto, may 
not be set up to cope with the innumer- 
able individual problems implicit in 
making and keeping an attraction sal- 
able, has left a real void to be filled by 
the personal representative. Many art- 
ists on the lists of the larger manage- 
ments feel the need for a person more 
a-ticulate or with keener business per- 
ception than they themselves have to 
act for them in their negotiations with 
mianagement; to help them make career 
decisions of which they themselves are 
incapable; to spark management with 
special selling angles and materials. 
Personal representatitives perform an 
even more useful function in grooming 
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an artist for management before he is 
ready to be added to the bigger booking 
lists. While the majority in music con- 
tinue in blissful ignorance of what pub- 
licity and advertising are, and who is 
qualified to handle them, many com- 
petent personal representatives take a 
stab at being publicists or advertising 
counselors on the side. Many press 
agents, in retaliation, style themselves 
personal representatives as well. 

Since the concrete result of the per- 
scnal representative’s efforts is the 
rapidity with which they advance his 
client’s earning capacity, he may be 
willing to accept compensation in the 
form of a percentage interest in the art- 
is’s income rather than a retainer fee. 
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The press agent, on the other hand, 
may do a highly creditable publicity 
job, achieving his purpose of making 
the artist's name known to the public 
and securing impressive newspaper, 
magazine, radio and TV coverage of 
the artist’s activities, which, due to fac- 
tors entirely beyond his control—such 
as, the client’s failure to deliver ar- 
tistically, inability because of health or 
family complications to accept certain 
engagements, or lack of adequate man- 
agerial representation—does not pay off 
in immediate revenue to the employer. 
Obviously, therefore, the press agent 
cannot afford to operate on other than 
a retainer basis. 

In addition, there floats through the 
musical profession, sucking up a sizable 
amount of the money appropriated for 
promotional activity, a whole genre of 
persons whom I like to refer to as the 
“brassiere buyers.” Under the guise of 
publicity, promotion, or public relations 
service, they operate for clients who 
don’t know the difference anyway, as 
useful general factotums, running as- 
sorted errands and carrying out various 
household chores. As the results of their 
efforts are often more immediately ap- 
parent and flattering to those who em- 
ploy them than the less tangible results 
of a broad range promotional program, 
they offer real competition to the seri- 
ous press agent who may, in order to 
hold his clients, take valuable time off 
from publicity pursuits to perform simi- 
lar personal favors. |I had a valued 
client of many years’ standing who was 
not nearly so impressed by a three- 
column Associated Press feature I en- 
gineered for her, appearing in more than 
500 leading newspapers, as by the fact 
that I was able, in an off hour the same 
week, to help her locate 100 iron bed- 
steads and some beeswaz! | 

Another point on which many concert 
and operatic artists and their advisers 
are confused is the difference in modus 
operandi and end result between adver- 
tising and publicity campaigns con- 
ducted within the musical field itself, 
and those which extend to outside me- 
dia and appeal to the outside public. At 
a certain stage of a concert or operatic 
career, the artist needs most of all to 
enlist the interest of alert managements, 
to secure prestige engagements regard- 
less of fee, to line up some basic activity 
upon which later successes may be built. 
All of this involves bringing his name 
and record of achievements before key 
people in inner musical circles—the im- 
portant independent managers, officials 
of the big booking combines, ranking 
symphony conductors, and opera im- 
presarios, and those others across the 

[Please turn the page.] 


ALIX B. WILLIAMSON, musicians’ press rep- 


resentative and career advisor par excellence. 


Although you rarely see her name in 
print and she never comes out on the 
stage to take a bow, Alix Williamson can 
rightfully be credited with some of the 
most spectacular successes on the Amer- 
ican concert and opera stage during the 
past two decades. A publicist who really 
knows her business and the music business 
inside out, she has for 23 years specialized 
in the handling of nation-wide promo- 
tional campaigns for concert and opera 
artists and, while bending over backwards 
to maintain her own anonymity, has built 
many of the names best known at the box 
office and done the creative thinking be- 
hind the scenes that revitalized many lead- 
ing musical organizations at crucial mo- 
ments of their operation. For the past ten 
years publicity director of New York’s 
famed Stadium Concerts, she has also 
handled with distinction the press rela- 
tions of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell Con- 
certs, The Philadelphia Orchestra, The 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Goldovsky’s 
New England Opera Theater, the Trapp 
Family Singers, and most recently The 
Little Orchestra Society. 

At one time or another, she has served 
as press representative and career adviser 
to such individual artists as HELEN Trav- 
BEL, GLADYS SWARTHOUT, ASTRID VARNAY, 
RutH SLeNczyNSKA, Lauritz MELcuHIoR, 
Lity Pons, Moriz ROSENTHAL, ELLABELLE 
Davis, EuceNE Ormanpby and others. She 
has contributed provocative articles also 
on the several facets of the music busi- 
ness under various by-lines to such major 
national magazines as Reader’s Digest, 
Coronet, Good Housekeeping, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Harper’s Bazaar, and 
to all the publications of the music trade. 

THE BULLETIN is indebted to Bernard 
Taylor who forwarded the manuscript of 
Alix Williamson’s informative and inter- 
esting address which was given on the 
occasion of the annual dinner of the New 
York SincinG TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION at the 
Park Lane in New York, March 17, 1959. 
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country regularly engaged in the busi- 
ness of presenting concerts and operas 
to the public. These people usually read 
the music trade magazines, peruse mail- 
ings on musical attractions that come 
to their desks each day, and follow the 
music columns of the daily press. Ex- 
penditures for advertising in the music 
trade magazines, for direct mail circu- 
larization of a carefully chosen list, and 
for publicity angled specifically for the 
music press are especially advisable 
at this time and must, in fact, continue 
to account for a chunk of the promo- 
tional budget throughout a career, to 
insure continuous engagement. But 
once the artist is being adequately rep- 
resented by management and a suffi- 
cient number of preliminary bookings 
have been secured, there is need for 
quite another type of publicity and pro- 
motion, aimed at snaring an audience 
and building box-office. 

Timing is a factor of primary im- 
portance all along the line of promo- 
tional deliberations. In their eagerness 
for business, many publicists in the 
music field will snatch at any oppor- 
tunity to take a client’s proffered fee, 
and the unsuspecting artist, who has 
heard somewhere that “what you real- 
ly need is publicity,” often wastes his 
coin on what may be perfectly expert 
promotional service, yielding copious 
clippings to flatter his ego, but serving 
no other constructive purpose at the 
moment. My own path is continuously 
crossed by temptation as a_ steady 
stream of young performers find their 
way to my desk, appealing to me to 
take their hard-saved, or more fre- 
quently borrowed, cash for publicity in 
advance of their New York debuts. I 
turn them all down, politely but firm- 
ly. For it is my honest conviction that 
accounts of the would-be star’s hunt- 
ing exploits, philosophic opinions, or 
dietary regimens, appearing in the pub- 
lic prints before he has made his mark 
artistically, may do him far more harm 
than good. I have further made it a 
policy never to undertake a publicity 
job for an artist or a musical attraction 
until it is affiliated with one of the 
recognized managements or has an 
otherwise competent managerial set-up. 
For it is only when those press breaks 
and other promotional tie-ups which the 
publicist is able to negotiate are put 
into regular use as a bolster for a direct 
selling effort that the publicity invest- 
ment can be made to pay off for the 
client in any practical sense. There are 
instances, too, where an appreciable 
promotional result can be expected 
only after concentrated activity over a 
lengthy period of time and where a 
small amount of money and effort might 
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better be left unspent than wasted on 
an unproductive fraction of the job in- 
dicated. 

Artist publicity must, moreover, be 
closely correlated at all times with the 
artist’s professional activity. It may 
give Gloria Divina’s doting mother in- 
tense pleasure to see her daughter’s 
picture in the New YorK Wortp TELE- 
GRAM & Sun practicing Brunnhilde’s Im- 
molation Scene astride the winner of 
the Kentucky Derby, but as long as the 
inference from the caption is that Gloria 
is sitting in their Central Park West 
apartment waiting for an engagement 
rather than taking time off from fran- 
tic rehearsals for a forthcoming appear- 
ance with the Keokuk Opera Com- 
pany, the newspaper publicity will have 
little effect on the budding prima don- 
na’s career. 

Now as to the matter of personnel 
selection, as applied to the important 
publicity job in the music field, or for 
that matter, to any publicity job in the 
field, since it is equally important to 
every prospective buyer of publicity 
service that his investment, of however 
little money for however short a period, 
should yield a maximum of satisfactory 
return. It would be as difficult to tell 
an individual or an organization how to 
go about picking a press agent as to 
tell a youngster with a promising voice 
how to go about finding a suitable sing- 
ing teacher. As the publicist’s relation 
to his client is often of a sensitive, fi- 
duciary nature, many personal factors 
are involved, and just as one singing 
teacher may be ideal for some pupils 
and notoriously bad for others, so it is 
true that different clients will be satis- 
fied by different types of publicity rep- 
resentation. Since a press agent does 
not buy but rather wangles newspaper 
and magazine space and radio time, be- 
ware, however, of the one who makes 
any other guarantee than that he will 
use his best efforts on the client’s be- 
half, and that for a given amount of 
money expended over a given period, he 
will achieve results commensurate with 
his previous record for other clients and 
sufficient to justify your investment. 

Beware too of the press agent who 
agrees to bill his clients on the basis 
of space procured—a practice altogether 
inconsistent with the ethics of his pro- 
fession, which may result in the client’s 
paying entirely disproportionately for 
the appearance of a story that does the 
client no particular good in a publica- 
tion of no authenticated circulation. 

In advising your pupils about the 
choice of a press agent, do not make the 
mistake of being impressed by the list 
of celebrity clients he is able to rattle 
off. It may be that many of these stellar 


names were well known before they 
came under his wing, and it would be 
more to the point to investigate his spe- 
cific accomplishments for them, or, for 
that matter, what he has done and is 
doing for lesser lights, whose publicity 
may be more difficult to handle. 

A last admonition has to do with 
price. It stands to reason that the pub- 
licist whose price is greatly lower than 
the prevailing one either lacks the merit 
to command the fee which others can 
get or is counting on operating on a 
more restricted budget, bound to yield 
more limited results. Publicists of equal 
competence, estimating on campaigns 
of whose scope and intricacies they are 
equally aware, cannot vary too much 
in price. 

Most of what I have said thus far re- 
lates to the question of promoting the 
individual singer, but before leaving you 
I want to introduce another thought for 
your serious consideration. It is an idea 
that I have championed rather vigorous- 
ly for some time, without too much 
success, but one which IJ still feel strong- 
ly is the key to a really healthy musical 
life in this country and to which I hope 
eventually to be able to rally the support 
of organizations such as yours, which 
have a vital stake in this. I am referring 
to the need for a coordinated, coopera- 
tive effort by the music interests of 
America as a whole to promote a more 
widespread and intense popular interest 
in good music, from which individual 
members and individual organizations 
will all profit in due proportion. Just 
as all of the tea-growing nations and 
the major tea distributors of the world 
got together and subsidized a cooper- 
ative campaign which succeeded in 
making Americans drink more tea, so 
you, as individuals who have a living 
to make out of teaching singing and 
who are concerned with finding oppor- 
tunities for your pupils to earn a living, 
ought to be giving more serious thought 
to the fact that any one qualified voice 
teacher will get his fair share of the 
right kind of pupils only to the degree 
that the study of voice in general is en- 
couraged and the qualifications for 
teaching it made public; that any one 
singer can be built into importance only 
to the degree that interest in concert 
and opera performances as a whole is 
stirred up. When you begin to recog- 
nize that you have more things in com- 
mon to sell to the public than any one 
of you has separately, you will inevi- 
tably recognize that you can do a better 
job by pooling your resources to subsi- 
dize the kind of powerful collective pro- 
motional effort that is really needed to 
broaden the outlets for all teachers 
of singing and their artist students.{t{ 
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for Studio, Church 
and Recital 


Secular 

AT HEAVEN'S DOOR—Richard Hageman—For Med. voice and Piano .. .60 
BEGGAR'S LOVE—Richard Hageman—For Med. voice and Piano .. 
BIRDS—Clara Edwards—For Med. voice and Piano 
THE EBBING TIDE—Carl Deis—For Med. voice and Piano ......... 75 
THE LAST WORD OF A BLUEBIRD—John Duke—For Med. voice and Piano seaideies | 
THE LEGEND OF THE VIOLIN—Johannes Brahms—Adapted from Eialasiets Dances’’— 

Arr. and edited by Estelle Liebling—For High voice .90 
LOVELIEST OF TREES—John Duke—For High or Low voice.. 
A MINOR BIRD—Celius Dougherty—For Med. voice and Piano ‘sei | 
MUST THE WINTER COME SO SOON—Samuel Barber—From ‘‘Vanessa”’ for Med. voice and Piano .60 
O LOVELY WORLD—Richard Hageman—For Med. voice and Piano ............ ror .60 
THE TOWN—Richard Hageman—For Med. voice and Piano .60 
Sacred 
ALMIGHTY GOD—Elizabeth Cameron Wright—Music: Largo from ‘‘Xerxes’’ by G. F. Handel— 

For Low or High voice and Organ or Piano... 
AS WE, O LORD, HAVE JOINED OUR HANDS—David Guion— 

A Wedding Song for Med. voice and Organ or Piano ...... be 4 | 
THE EVERLASTING ARMS—J. Thurston Noé—For Low or High voice and eee or a .60 
1 LOOK NOT BACK—Solveig Grimsrud—Based on the Hymn Tune “‘O Salla Land’’ by Oskar Ahnfelt— 

For Low or High voice and Organ or Piano Jo 
INCLINE YOUR EAR—Lily Strickland—Text adapted from Isaiah: 55—For Low or High \ voice and fone. .60 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD—David W. Guion—Text from Psalm 23—For Med. voice and Organ or Piano A 
PEACE AND GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN—Adapted by Stella M. Hoogs— 

Chinese folksong for Med. voice and Piano # 60 
PEACE | LEAVE WITH YOU—Donald Lee More—Text from John n 14—High or Low voice and ie or Piano I> 
SO IS MY BELOVED Clarence Olmstead—Text from The Scriptures— 

A Wedding Song for Med. voice and Organ or Piano .. 
THOU, LIGHT OF LIGHT—J. Thurston Noé—For Low or High voice and Organ or Piano .60 


Available through your local Schirmer music dealer, or write us. 
Send for free thematic folder of 27 newly published songs. Address Educational Dept. 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW VORK 17 3 EAST 43rd STREET 


In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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It is just a matter of days until the fifties 
will belong to the ages. As the decades 
advance, do you ever find yourself look- 
ing back, counting the milestones and 
balancing the expenditure of years 
against your productivity? If you so in- 
dulged during this last month of the pres- 
ent decade, we hope that your own personal enfold- 
ment is gratifying to the extent that you will resolve to 
make even greater strides and contributions during the 
next ten years. We’ve come a long way since 1955, as far 
as THE BULLETIN is concerned. Now we are 36 pages 
plus cover! This is an increase of fifty percent in size! 
Tue BULLETIN family is proud of this growth, and is 
grateful to all members and non-members who have 
contributed so much toward making our magazine the 
recognized publication that it is today. We wish you the 
best in 1960. We’d feel even better about the whole 
thing if we could see you in Cincinnati and sing Auld 
Lang Syne with you on December 30th. 


GIFTING TIME 


In your gift planning, don’t overlook THE BULLETIN 
as a potential medium of your genesosity. Surely, your 
list includes a fine student and/or a young colleague—a 
beginning teacher not yet eligible to become a member 
of NATS, but who needs and will appreciate THE BULLE- 
TIN. 

Send your list of names, addresses, and subscription 
fees to Helen Huls, Circulation Manager, The Bulletin, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Do it 
today so that she will have sufficient time to send a prop- 
er gift notice to those whom you have chosen to receive 
four reminders of your kind thoughts during 1960. 


AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS 


As we approach the year’s end, it is inevitable that 
you will be concerned with the traditional giving of gifts. 
It is no more than fitting that we urge you to consult 
all of the 1959 issues of THe Butuetin for reliable 
sources of supply. You'll find that you’ll have consider- 
able latitude. If you want to say it with music in 1959, 
you can find everything in music from the following: 
Augsburg Publishing House; Chappell & Co., Inc.; Whit- 
ney Blake Music Publishers; Dow Publishers, Inc.; Elk- 
an-Vogel Co., Inc.; H. W. Gray Co., Inc.; R. D. Row 
Music Co.; and G. Schirmer. 

If you would like to present the gift supreme to a 
niece, a nephew, or even to yourself, just write College 
City Travel Service for a memorable summer of music 
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in Europe. This tour will be conducted personally by 
NATSer Herold Stark of the University of Iowa. 

If it’s choir robes, confirmation robes, pulpit robes, or 
academic paraphernalia that holds your interest, E. R. 
Moore Company will be sure to meet your needs. If you 
wish to channel your giving to the area of books, a let- 
ter to Indiana University Bookstore or Vantage Press, 
Inc.; may well do the trick. If it’s a tuxedo, glee club 
apparel, or a sport jacket, you could not go wrong by 
making your purchase from Saxony Clothes. 

If you are still looking after you’ve consulted all the 
advertisers in the four 1959 issues of THE BULLETIN, 
surely you’ll find suggestions from among the 34 adver- 
tisers in the 1959 convention program book. In any 
event, turn to our advertisers first. They have given 
you evidence throughout 1959 that they are interested 
in you and NATS. Your most effective way of demon- 
strating your appreciation of this interest is to give 
them your patronage whenever possible. 


ON JUDGING THE SOTY FINALISTS 


Louise Colgan, Lieutenant-Governor, Eastern Region, 
is the author of the idea below. It was written last Janu- 
ary. Only the lack of space has accounted for it being 
held so long. Even now, it appears in an abbreviated and 
somewhat altered form. 

“The criteria for selecting judges for recent Singer-of- 
the-Year final auditions seems unrealistic. Certainly, 
one object of the SOTY contest is to bring talented sing- 
ers to the attention of those who are in a position to sell 
them to the public. 

Would it not, therefore, be more relevant to select ad- 
judicators for the final audition from [1] music critics, 
[2] orchestra conductors, [3] opera directors who have 
charge of engaging personnel, and [4] heads of concert 
bureaus? You may ask: why not include a teacher of 
singing? The answer gravitates to this: the finalists 
have already been certified by singing teachers at state 
and/or regional levels. Consequently, it is only logical 
to let them face the kind and calibre of individuals at 
the national level that they would have to face anyway 
in the course of a professional career. 

It would be better not only for the singers, but it 
would also rule out possible criticism of member 
judges by members. We all know that singing teachers 
do not always agree as to natural endowment and ar- 
tistic excellence. It is also just possible, more times than 
not, that studio horizons are not sufficiently broad 
enough to evaluate accurately the many facets of a 
singer’s equipment necessary to a successful profession- 
al career. 

As those winning go forth with the stamp of our ap- 
proval, it is imperative that the SOTY winner have ar- 
tistic excellence, beauty of voice, the kind of personality 
that will engage the public interest, and an impeccab!e 
musicianship. There is no doubt that the SOTY competi- 
tion has stimulated interest in our organization. For this 
reason, the winner must be of the very highest type ‘0 
capture the respect of the general public and to further 
enhance the prestige of NATS.” [Louise Colgan]: 
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EAR AFTER YEAR, members of the National Associa- 

tion of Teachers of Singing are, in increasing num- 
bers, being placed in positions of leadership. Such lead- 
ership may occur in clubs, study groups, church choirs, 
or choral groups of schools, colleges and universities. 
The purpose of this article is to point out the importance 
cf the leaders’ positions, to discuss the values in group 
participation, and to depict briefly the most important 
requirements for leadership in group work. Leaders 
should become cognizant of the fact that GRouP DYNAM- 
Ics can be initiated, caused to emerge, and become 
salient forces in projects with which they may be in- 
volved. All this should be our concern. 

When people of varied backgrounds come together 
for discussion, it remains for the leader to exercise 
appropriate guidance in order that any flow of ideas 
might receive motivation and guidance. Skillful direc- 
tion may cause the emergence of tremendous influences 
for growth. One person’s ideas can be amplified and 
touched off by another person’s concepts. Another par- 
ticipant may be stimulated to do his best thinking by 
the contributions of someone else. These experiences 
are of the greatest consequence in group participation. 

Most people have desires of varying degrees of inten- 
sity to acquit themselves well in friendly competition, 
which is- in itself a fine motivating influence for the 
development of poise, skill in expressing one’s self, or 
even for the emergence of personality. What an exciting 
and fruitful experience this can be for group participants 
under the guidance of a person who understands and 
can stimulate such competition! 

To activate GROUP DYNAMICS then, what are the skills 
and aptitudes the leader in group experiences should 
possess? He should, first of all, believe in himself to the 
extent that he will radiate confidence to the group. If 
he lacks confidence in his own ability and allows this 
to become known by members of his group, he will 
undoubtedly meet immediate defeat. He should reflect 
the ability to do the tasks for which he has taken the 
responsibility and radiate the courage to reach out into 
new experiences. 

The effective leader believes in others and enjoys 
being with people for the exchange of important ideas 
or even for the purpose of casual conversation. This is 
in contrast to the person who has little concern for 
others and who is primarily interested in himself, spend- 
ing hour after hour alone. Belief in the potential that 
others possess for the birth and expression of new ideas, 
for the growth and development of old ideas or even 
for rehashing old ideas are some of the important re- 
quirements for the group leader. 

To be a helpful guide in group participation, one 
should believe in the development of the individual 
through co-operative group experience and demonstrate 
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this belief in his relationship with others. He must 
realize the importance of the various kinds of experi- 
ences and give attention to the quality of experiences 
by striving to improve upon all subsequent ones, and 
instilling the idea of improving experiences to each 
member of the group. The leader, in this case, should 
be willing to bring up even a controversial subject 
for group discussion and should see that all members 
participate. This, of course, is in direct contrast to the 
leader who attempts to answer all questions and make 
all decisions, disregarding the fact that responsibility for 
making decisions placed on others can be an important 
aid to growth. 

What a valuable and necessary quality for the release 
of group dynamics is the climate of permissiveness! 
Some leaders have the knack of allowing this quality to 
permeate their meetings immediately, while others fear 
allowing participants to feel this freedom and do not 
permit it. It is the skilled director who can guide dis- 
cussion in such a way that a permissive atmosphere 
emerges, but at the same time preserving the boun- 
daries of decorum necessary for the smooth functioning 
of discussion. Conceivably, some members of the group 
may see fit to take advantage of the situation and 
indulge in “horseplay” for the displeasure of the leader, 
who must, in such cases, be able to appropriately put 
the person “in his place.” This bit of unpleasantness, I 
believe, can be made to be the exception. 

Undoubtedly, the important responsibility facing the 
director is to accurately define the problem. Frequently, 
much time is lost and group dynamics fail to function 
when the leader is unable to properly define the prob- 
lem. Contributions from the group should be the most 
important sources of power and the leader should 
study each member to the extent that he may gain 
insight sinto the best ways of releasing power and 
growth from him. After this is accomplished, each par- 
ticipant should be made to realize the extent and value 
of his contributions. This should lead to satisfaction of 
the members for their contributions and sharing of ideas. 

What should be the expected outcomes of skilled 
leadership for the individual members who have par- 
ticipated in the group? The person who makes regular 
contributions in group discussion receives bountiful sat- 
isfaction and self-assurance from the experience in the 
shared planning and shared achievements which take 
place. His poise and mental stance may be agreeably 
affected as he perceives his best contributions and the 
appropriate ways of making them. But most of all, the 
experience aids in the development of self-directing 
individuals who will carry leadership responsibilities 
where goals undertaken call for their particular abili- 
ties. When one becomes proficient in positive self-direc- 
tion the fundamental requisite for growth is present.tt 
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The author is an honor graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati, a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, a student for four years at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, a student of Robert 
Hosea in New York City for three years 
and Louis Bachner in Berlin for two years. 

In 13 seasons, he sang over 40 roles with 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera Company 
in addition to the Count in Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and five other important 
roles in the opera productions of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Eugéne Goos- 
sens. He also gained prominence in radio, 
concert, and as a choral conductor. 

He was a member of the voice faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
until his study in Europe; he also lectured 
there on the history and practice of mu- 
sic criticism. From 1948-1952, he was mu- 
sic critic and writer of special articles for 
the Cincinnati Times-Star. Since 1953, he 
has given a series of lectures on the vari- 
ous aspects of music at the University of 
Cincinnati Evening College. At present, 
he may be heard in a series of classical 
musical programs over WKRC (Cincin- 
nati) entitled, “U. C. Turntable.” 
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ICTION IS DEFINED by Funk and 
Wagnalls as the “use, choice, and 
arrangement of words.” In the singer’s 
parlance, however, this term has been 
broadened to include enunciation or the 
clearly projected pronunciation of the 
words of a musical selection. Since this 
facet of the singer’s art works both 
ways, it not only helps the production 
of vocal tone, but also is helped by it. 
Because of regional as well as na- 
tional differences, it is often difficult to 
find a common ground for correct Eng- 
lish diction. Nothing is more annoying 
than to hear singers whose words can- 
not be understood, but which pronun- 
ciation should they choose—an Etonian 
or Hahvahd accent, the twang of the 
Downeaster, the equally unpleasant dis- 
tortion of the hillbilly, the guttural 
sound of the Middle Westerner, or the 
more mellifluous drawl of the Suthuhn 
cunnel? 

Some thirteen years ago, a book on 
this subject by Madeleine Marshall was 
published under the title, The Singer’s 
Manual of English Diction. It deals—so 
says the flyleaf—‘“‘with the proper enun- 
ciation, for singers, of a neutral, stand- 
ard English, free of regional accents and 
intelligible to any audience.” It pur- 
ports to correct “errors of word distor- 
tion and the relieving of vocal pressure 
that squeezes words into senselessness.” 
This book has received wide acceptance. 
It is the intent of this article to show 
that the book falls far short of its pro- 
fessed purpose and that, in fact, it con- 
tains many misleading inaccuracies. 

For example, we have become some- 
what accustomed to the practice of us- 
ing consonants as links between syl- 


lables and words, by pronouncing them 
at the beginning of the next syllable or 
word—as in the published Waring cho- 
ral arrangements. Although this prac- 
tice may be permissible between syl- 
lables of the same word—such as, 
cla-sping, ra-pid, my-stery, wa-ter, 
etc., the practice is pernicious in sepa- 
rate words. The late mistress of pho- 
netics, Eva Wilcke, who taught in- 
numerable Americans in Berlin the 
mysteries of clear diction in any lan- 
guage, said, “There must be no running 
together of the end consonant with the 
first vowel of the following word, and 
also no glottic stroke.” Of course, she 
was speaking of German, but her prin- 
ciples hold equally well for English. 
It is not necessary to use a glottic stroke 
in grant/us, not/alone, speak/of. On the 
other hand, grant-us, no-ta-lone, and 
spea-kof can be as distasteful to the 
trained ear as the glottic stroke itself. 
Once more, when pronounced in the 
Marshall-Waring manner, one smore, 
leads the listener to speculate as to the 
nature of a smore, or what two of them 
could be like. In the same vein, a strict 
adherence to such rules could easily 
cause Come unto me and rest to erupt 
as Cumm-unn-tomm-ee-unn-dressed. 
In fact, the writer has frequently heard 
both solo and choral versions of such 
a distortion of the beautiful text. 

Miss Marshall does mention three 
specific situations in which words 
should be separated. These are: [1] 
when a word ends in the same vowel 
sound that begins the next word (the/ 
evil, so/old); [2] when an important 
word might be mistaken for a different 
word (cold/ashes, her/ear); [3] when 
a word beginning with a vowel requires 
special emphasis for dramatic effect 
(if/aught but death, my/endless mis- 
ery). Such an admonition, in the first 
place, is no more than common sense. 
In the second place, this Waring-Mar- 
shall principle, so far as singing is con- 
cerned, is questionable. For, although 
in English speech, words and syllables 
are strung together without pause, yet, 
in singing, placing consonants with the 
word or syllable to which they belong is 
much simpler for the singer and easier 
for the listener to understand. 

The book under discussion states fur- 
ther that an “m” or an “n” should be 
sung as the ending of the preceding 
word or syllable. To illustrate, it says 
that be mine or thy name are properly 
sung beemm-ine and thynn-ame. When 
initial “m’s” or “n’s” occur between two 
vowels not of the same pitch, it observes 
that they should be sung on the pitch 
of the first vowel only, like beemm V 
ine, thynn VW ame, or beemm y ine, and 
thynn Aame. This, in my opinion, 


would result inevitably in a scoop up 
or down. 


To remark, as does this book, that 
“singing it on the pitch of the second 
vowel would result in a distressing, 
gulping sound” [p.60] or that “singing 
the ‘m’ or ‘n’ on the first note facilitates 
the jump to a high note” [p.61] is far 
off the beam. Approaching the subject 
constructively, experience has shown 
that singing such vocalized consonants 
on the pitch of the word or syllable to 
which they belong is the best way to 
find a resonant production of the high 
tone. The same solution can be found 
for Miss Marshall’s admonition to sing 
both “m” and “n” on the pitch of the 
first note, when one follows the other, 
as in calmmnn Aight or innmm ¥ ine. 


In complete contradiction, the author 
advises an entirely different approach 
for “v” between vowels of different 
pitches. Here the “v” should always be 
sung on the lower of the two notes, 
“since the lower pitch will give more 
resonance to the ‘v’ [p.52]. |The italics 
are mine.| The author’s examples are: 
divv A ine and di vvine, she goes on 
to say, “thus, ‘v’ is sung in either direc- 
tion [orp |, depending on the rise or 
fall of the musical interval.” It is also 
rather surprising to read on page 68: 
“A prolonged ‘I’ before a vowel would 
mar the ensuing vowel and induce a 
throaty tone.” 


Fraulein Wilcke’s principle: “to form 
the consonant at the proper time and 
then make a gentle transition to the 
vowel”—meaning any consonant and 
any vowel—is much simpler to compre- 
hend and to perform. In English, all 
consonants, with the exception of hard 
“g” and “k,” are formed by the tongue 
or lips and thus help a forward pro- 
duction of the ensuing vowel. In the 
case of the two exceptions, these are 
formed at the palate and need not inter- 
fere with good vowel production if they 
are properly enunciated. 


Miss Marshall says correctly, “do not 
sing ‘r’ when it follows a vowel before 
a stop, as in sta[r] and ove|r].” Then, 
she reverses herself completely by 
teaching that in such words as der 
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and fire on a high note, the “r” is re- 
stored and flipped, while the neutral 
vowel. of the diphthong or triphthong 
concerned is eliminated [pp. 183-184]. 
Now, a flipped “r” is an abortive rolled 
“>” comparable to the Englishman’s 
veddy [very]. It appears to me that a 
singer who cherishes his ringing top 
tones would scarcely shut them off like 
that when singing fire in his upper 
register. 

It is in the discussion of vowels, how- 
ever, that The Singer’s Manual of Eng- 
lish Diction propounds ideas which, if 
not completely wrong, are at least high- 
ly controversial. Certainly, there is wide 
diversity in the pronounciation of even 
the commonest words in various re- 
gions of this country, not to mention 
England—to wit: not, odd, God, pop, 
door, etc. Even some singing teachers 
in this country fail to distinguish be- 
tween the vowel sounds of law and 
horse, or.caught and storm. 

Miss Marshall, in the same manner, 
does not differentiate between the “o” 
in sword, morn, and for, on the one 
hand, and the vowel sounds in all, talk 
and haunt, on the other hand [p. 146]. 
Either she is not to be taken too liter- 
ally as has been suggested [in which 
case, the admonitions in her book are 
not to be taken too seriously either and, 
consequently, have little value], or her 
ideas in this sphere of diction are in- 
correct. 

I incline toward the latter point of 
view for the following reason: the open 
“o” that is found in the German ob and 
doch, the Italian notte, folla, and the 
French col, pomme, has no equivalent 
in English. The closest sound that we 
have to it lies in the “or” words men- 
tioned above: for, horse, and so ‘on. 
Surely, there should be a heard differ- 


ence in the first two and last words 
of a phrase; such as, “For far off come 
the warm horses.” Is the cause of a 
standard, non-regional English diction 
served when “Praise and laud to the 
Lord” is sung “Praise and laud to the 
Laud?” How about, “He caught the 
hawss in the stawm,” or [awr]| “The 
mawning was warm?” 

When Miss Marshall states on p. 146 
that the neutral vowel in learn and bird 
is correctly produced by “curling the 
lips outward in the shape of a morn- 
ing-glory,” she disregards completely 
the pharyngeal resonance of vowels as 
endorsed in The Statement of Laws and 
Precepts upon which Vocal Pedagogy 
may be Based of the Nationat Asso- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. She 
places most of her emphasis of vowel 
production on the lips, or in the mouth, 
and ignores the part played by the 
pharyngeal, nasal, or head resonance 
in the production of a singing tone; she 
fails to mention the co-ordinated action 
of the tongue and the soft palate in the 
formation of vowels. The Statement of 
Laws and Precepts says specifically, 
“Excessive lip-shaping of vowels should 
be avoided as much as possible,” and in 
the following paragraph, “Formation 
and resonation of the vowel-tones in 
the laryngeal and oral areas of the 
pharynx will not cause them to sound 
guttural.” 

While I admit that the final vowel of 
such words as city and lily is correctly 
pronounced as the “i” in it, a method of 
singing which permits such a pronun- 
ciation without even a slight modifica- 
tion toward “ee” would certainly sound 
incongruous to an average American 
audience. It is also admitted that all 
vowels should be modified and opened 
in the upper vocal regions, but The 
Singer’s Manual instructs that “when 
the ‘e’ of wed occurs on a high note, 
substitute ‘ah’ because the singing of a 
genuine ‘eh’ on an extremely high note 
will result in a pinched tone” [p. 127]. 
In my opinion, any singer who has to 
sing dahth for death, blahssed for 
blessed, ahny for any, wad for wed, no 
matter how high the note, should take 
up stenography. 

This new school of diction minimizes 
the importance of pronouncing correct- 
ly the so-called neutral vowel [the “a” 


in sofa], which has a distressing simi- 
larity with the closed “uh” [pp. 150- 
155]. This is, of course, a matter of 
taste, and may be permitted in modera- 
tion. But why should a singer be con- 
sidered off the track, if he sings the 
unaccented vowel of “sadness,” “end- 
eth,” “comfort,” “autumn,” and “rap- 
ture” as if it really bore some relation- 
ship to its origin? Rapcha is indeed not 
conducive to good tone quality. Would 
Shakespeare have condoned: “TuBEE 
or not tubBEE?” a much better sound 
can be made by even a slight obeisance 
to the vowel’s original quality than by 
the back-placed “uh.” 

The author’s statement that words 
such as gone, song, blossom, and watch 
should all be lumped together with the 
same “ah” sound [p. 164], as well as 
her statement on p. 137, that “an ‘oo’ 
that is sung with protruded, small, 
rounded lips is so well projected that 
it reaches the audience impressively” 
are wholly imaginary conclusions. I 
respectfully suggest trying an “oo” in 
this manner in the extreme upper 
register. 

With regard to the neutral vowel, 
the book suggests that the neutral vowel 
be used in the unaccented syllable of 
enCHANT or enTRANCE [p. 150]. 
This almost inevitably leads to un- 
CHANT and unTRANCE. Then with 
delightful inconsistency, it includes 
“em” and “en” in the summary of pre- 
fixes in unstressed syllables that do not 
have the neutral vowel [p. 161]. Just 
what is one to believe? 

Finally, we find the astounding rec- 
ommendation on p. 178 that yore, your, 
yours, and you’re should have the same 
diphthong, reinforced by the remark 
that “even though the dictionary pro- 
nunciation for the last three may be 
‘oor,’ usage has made it like the vowel 
in ‘ore, which is the pronunciation 
heard from accomplished speakers, ac- 
tors, and singers.” I have italicized the 
last words because I have yet to hear 
an accomplished actor or singer say or 
sing, Yore friend of yore. 

We singing teachers po need an 
authoritative text book of diction based 
on accurate knowledge of both English 
and the art of singing. Madeliene Mar- 
shall’s The Singer’s Manual of English 
Diction is far from being that answer.{t 
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|: you may or may not know, 
at present, I am in Oslo, 
Norway, on a leave of absence from 
Northwestern University for the 
purpose of studying contemporary 
Scandinavian song literature. I 
have not gotten into these studies 
to any extent as yet, so I have noth- 
ing to report at this time. However, 
I have been able to gather certain 
impressions from some professional 
musicians and quite a number of 
lay people regarding the “new mu- 
sic” as they choose to call it. 

When I am asked the purpose of 
my visit and I reply that I am try- 
ing to learn something about their 
contemporary song writers and mu- 
sic, I am viewed with mild suspi- 
cion—not to say consternation—and 
asked if I really mean the music of 
such-and-such or so-and-so. This 
attitude is not due to any back- 
wardness of these people for they 
are extremely well-informed, nor 
is it, I think, peculiar to the Scan- 
dinavian countries. There is at least 
a mild out-cropping of the same at- 
titude in the good old USA. 

I have traveled some since our 
arrival and have seen old houses, 
old ships, old churches, and mu- 
seums of all kinds of ancient han- 
dicraft and have heard people ex- 
claim over their beauty, originality 
and charm. I share in this to some 
extent, but I wonder sincerely that, 
if these same objects were viewed in 
complete disassociation from their 
intended use or their evolution into 
a contemporary implement or art 
form, if they would evoke the same 
admiration or praise. Would not the 
past, except for experience, be as 
un-understandable and in many in- 
stances as unattractive as that which 
we call “modern?” Can it be that 
we dare to travel backward, even 
beyond our actual experience, be- 
cause somehow there is a connec- 
tion however vague, and that we 
dare not or will not take the for- 
ward look with our present day pio- 
neers because of the unfamiliar 
road? 

It seems to me that a worthy pro- 
ject for our chapters during the cur- 
rent season would be a genuine 
and deep-going study of our con- 
temporary song literature—not to 
say our present day music as a 
whole. Not merely a cursory glance 
to see if we “like it or not,” but an 
honest attempt to “understand” its 
meaning and what the composer is 
attempting to say. I know that this 
is being done to some extent in sev- 

[Please turn to page 19.] 


CHICAGO 

The chapter met on Monday evening, 
October 5th, in the 4th floor lounge of 
the DePaul University Building, with 
19 attending. Miss Annemarie Gerts, 
president, called the meeting to order 
and announced two projects for this 
season: [1] a newsletter to go out to 
members along with announcements of 
meetings, informing them of contests, 
etc., and personal news from our mem- 
ber’s studios; [2] a compilation of teen- 
age songs to which all members would 
be asked to contribute suggestions. 

Miss Gerts announced also that the 
$1.50 assessment for the directory and 
advertising would be continued. In this 
regard, former Secretary Maxine Stroup 
informed us that she had received over 
a dozen requests for directories during 
the past season. 

Miss Gerts then introduced the new 
program chairman, Miss Tula Miller, 
who advised us that her committee in- 
cluded Naomi West Smith and Emma 
Roe. Miss Miller presented the two- 
fold subject for the evening’s panel dis- 
cussion: Are the pedagogical. principles 
of presentation of techniques in private 
voice lessons and in class lessons inter- 
related? Can they be equally effective? 
The affirmative [ZertinaA Metzcer and 
Forest Hott Gross] brought out that 
class instruction has opened up a new 
world for some who would never have 
gone to a private studio, that it is easier 
for some to learn with others, that a 
beginner’s self-consciousness is over- 
come more easily during the course of 
group instruction, and that there is a 
lot of private thinking going on in a 
class that never takes place in a private 
lesson. 

The negative [RicHarp DEYounc] 
and neutral Frep WIsE believed that 
after class work comes the private 
studio. With basic work completed, and 
the emergence of the individual into a 
stage personality, the private studio is 
the logical successor. 

Among the many questions was one 
by Mme. Sharnova of thought-provok- 
ing nature, “Are all the teachers who 
teach class voice in the public schools 
members of NATS? If not, they should 
be brought into our organization so that 
our principles may be disseminated to 
all young singers.” 

Delicious refreshments were served 
by Rosalie Loeding, social chairman, and 
Florence Bernstein, our hostess for the 
evening. The next meeting date was set 
for November 23, 1959. [Laura Bark- 
wick] 


NASHVILLE AREA 

Mr. Willis Page, the new conductor 
of the Nashville Symphony Orchestra, 
was the speaker at the Nashville Areas 
dinner meeting on October 17th. The 
event took place in the beautiful new 
student center on the campus of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Mr. Page 
spoke of the relationship between the 
singer’s art and that of the conductor. 

As an outgrowth of the informal dis- 
cussion which followed, and in which 
each member present participated, 
plans were begun whereby local soloists 
can rehearse with the Nashville Sym- 
phony as the orchestra prepares music 
to be performed with guest artists. The 
use of local musicians as soloists on 
“pops” concerts was also considered. 

Everyone felt pleased and encouraged 
by the interest of our city’s orchestra 
in vocal affairs, and by the specific plans 
which resulted from our meeting. [Mai 
Hogan Kelton] 


NEW JERSEY 

The October meeting of our chapter 
was held on Saturday evening, October 
3rd, at the home of our president, Miss 
Dorothy Schneider. Following the serv- 
ing of a delicious dessert and coffee, 
the president called the meeting to 
order. 

Reports were given on the summer 
workshops by members attending them 
and all reported most favorably on their 
experiences and praised this activity of 
our organization highly, urging more 
members to take advantage of these 
valuable seminars of study. 

A panel consisting of Madeliene Bar- 
tell, Leonora Scattergood and Romley 
Fell discussed questions on the voice 
and vocal problems of the student 
which were submitted by members. 
Bruce Campbell was moderator. 

Plans were discussed for the chapter's 
second annual student’s recital to be 
held in the Spring. The president ad- 
journed the meeting at 10:00 p.m. 
thus concluding a most pleasant and 
informative evening, the beginning of 
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an active season for the New Jersey 
Chapter. [Walter N. Hewitt] 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Forty-five members and guests were 
present October 23rd for our fall chap- 
ter meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C., with 
Dr. Joel Carter, UNC, our host. The 
afternoon session opened with a very 
excellent and scholarly paper, Forgot- 
ten Treasures from Handel’s Operas, 
by Dr. Carter, who was assisted by 
vocalist Louise McGee. 

The Music for Listening portion of the 
program was indeed a concert in styles, 
including oratorio, opera, chorale, ma- 
drigal, and show tunes. James A. Berry, 
baritone, from Charlotte, N. C., pre- 
sented most beautifully, Confutatis 
maledictis [Verdi]), It is enough [Men- 
delssohn], and Our utmost might is all 
in vain [J. S. Bach]. The latter num- 
ber was given with the assistance of 
the Madrigal Singers. Under Dr. Harold 
Trice, the Madrigal Singers of Woman’s 
College sang, Welcome, Sweet Pleasure 
[Thomas Weelkes], Fire, Fire my Heart 
[Thomas Morley], Weep O Mine Eyes 
[John Wolbye], and Tamburinschlager- 
in [Schumann]. The closing numbers, 
Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse! [Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et and Many 
a New Day [Rogers and Hammer- 
stein’s OKLAHOMA] indeed were excel- 
lent vehicles for Miss Shirley Winston’s 
lovely voice. Assisting at the piano for 
this program were Martha Steppe, Joyce 
Boone, and Robert Darnell. 

J. Francis Griffith of Asheville, N. C., 
gave an informative talk on the old 
Italian School of Singing, bel canto: as 
presented in Vocal Techniques of E. 
Herbert-Caesari. We were joined at 
five o’clock by students for a session 
o! reading of new anthem literature 
under the direction of Harvey T. Wood- 
ruff, with Robert Darnell at the piano. 

The business meeting was presided 
over by our chapter president, Harvey 
T. Woodruff. The nomination committee 
was appointed: Virginia Linney, Walter 
Golde, and Nell Starr. Dr. Carter gave 
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last minute information concerning lo- 
cal, regional, and Singer-of-the-Year 
auditions. Our next meeting will be 
held, February 13th, 1960, at the 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 
[Dorothy Shaw Russel] 

OHIO VALLEY 

The chapter, with members from the 
general Cincinnati area, was organized 
on Friday, October 24, 1958, at the 
instigation of Lieutenant-Governor Hu- 
bert Kockritz. After the organizational 
meeting, the chapter met on January 
30, 1959, to make preliminary plans and 
to organize committees for the 1959 
NATS national convention to be held 
in Cincinnati in December. 

Another meeting in May featured an 
informal conference with Max Rudolf, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, on the subject, A Singing 
Career in the USA. He recalled ex- 
periences of his thirteen years work 
with the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion. Members of the chapter brought 
many of their pupils as special guests 
to hear Mr. Rudolph at this meeting. 

The business portion of the meeting, 
of course, was devoted to plans and 
ideas for the national convention for 
which our national president, Dale Gil- 
liland, provided guidance and inspira- 
tion. We are happy to find that every- 
one is cooperating in a supreme effort to 
make the 15th annual convention a 
most memorable occasion. [Dora Lyon] 


SAN FRANCISCO 

There have been two meetings of our 
chapter since the last report. At the 
first, we had a rare treat when the 


noted orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Joseph 
C. Risser, came up from Soutltern Cal- 


ifornia to lecture on Posture in Singing. 
Dr. Risser had some extremely good 
movies to illustrate his talk, and we 
all felt as if we should go right home 
and try to take the kinks out of our 


spines. Seriously, with the growing 
menace of operations on the spinal col- 
umn, this illustrated lecture was an eye- 
opener. 

The second meeting on September 
27th brought us Miss Re’ Koster, mez- 
zo-soprano, in a lecture recital on Dutch 
songs. Unfortunately, Miss Koster was 
suffering from severe laryngitis and was 
unable to sing. She did, however, give 
us a most interesting account of music 
in Holland. Miss Koster also spoke of 
opportunities for young singers in Eu- 
rope, and graciously answered many 
questions by members of the audience. 
Miss Koster was enthusiastic about the 
excellence of the teaching of singing in 
America. [Virginia Blair] 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The chapter held its fall meeting at 
Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., Sat- 
urday, October 24th, with Mrs. La- 
vaughn Robinson McCall as_ hostess. 
Registration was from 10:00 to 10:25 
a.m., combined with a very pleasant 
coffee period. At 10:25, we were gra- 
ciously welcomed by Vergil Smith, Di- 
rector of Music at the College. The pro- 
gram began at 10:30, with Arnold E. 
Putman, Program Chairman, presiding. 
Mrs. Alfred Manwiller brought us a 
very interesting and informative dis- 
cussion on Contemporary Song, with 
illustrations by herself and two of her 
pupils. 

Following this, Dupre Rhame gave a 
most inspiring talk on Selection, Prep- 
aration and Presentation of Operettas. 


His talk was the outgrowth of over 
[Please turn to page 25.] 


1959-1960 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1959-1960 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue Deadline Publication Date 
VotumeE XVI, No. 3 JaNuARY 11, 1960 Fesruary 15, 1960 
VotumeE XVI, No. 4 Aprit 9, 1960 May 14, 1960 
Vo.LuME XVII, No. 1 Avucust 27, 1960 OctToBER 1, 1960 


VoLumME XVII, No. 2 


OctToser 27, 1960 


DEcEMBER 1, 1960 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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Those who attended the 1958 Summer 
Workshop at the University of Idaho may 
be struck with a certain familiar ring to 
the words below. On the opening day, two 
summers ago, Dr. Boyd A. Martin, Dean 
of the College of Letters and Science, gave 
a thought-provoking “keynote” address. 
We had requests for it to appear in The 
Bulletin. Unfortunately, the attempt to 
tape it at the time was unsuccessful. Even 
the original notes were misplaced. We are 
grateful that Dr. Martin graciously took 
time to redo the article for the December 
issue. It is a timely article, one that should 
be read by every NATS member before 
coming to the convention in Cincinnati. 


Ww 


HE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the globe by 

the first Russian satellite shocked 
Americans. We had previously had 
abiding faith in our technological su- 
periority. In our estimation, there was 
no limit to our power, to our system of 
production, and to our technical skills. 
The fact that a communistic, totalitarian, 
anti-Christian state could have stepped 
ahead of us in basic research for, and 
the production of, a satellite was a se- 
vere shock to our complacency and to 
our feeling of superiority. 

Even though the Russians scored a 
propaganda victory on a world level, in 
their achievement they rendered a great 
service to us. After a few months of in- 
vestigation, soul searching, and having 
groups blaming one another, we dis- 
covered we had little to fall back upon. 
Painfully, we were forced to admit that 
we had no real theory of education for a 
democracy beset by totalitarianism. We 


had been taking both education and 
democracy for granted without formu- 
lating our objectives and the means of 
obtaining these objectives. Thus the 
Russians, although unwittingly, con- 
tributed greatly to conditioning us psy- 
chologically for a reappraisal of our 
whole educational system. For the first 
time, we are fully aware that the sound 
educational system directed toward the 
achievement of national interests, more 
than any other one factor, may deter- 
mine our national survival. In fact, our 
national survival depends more upon 
a sound educational system, properly 
financed, than upon an armaments pro- 
gram. 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. Thus we are 
forced for purely selfish reasons, if for 
no other reasons, to turn our attention 
to long range planning for education 
because our national survival and cul- 
tural heritage are at stake. We are not 
only the political leaders of the free 
world, we are also carrying the added 
responsibility of world cultural leader- 
ship. Thus, we must plan a program of 


education from the kindergarten, 


through the grammar school, the high 
school, the trade school, and the uni- 
versity which will achieve our objec- 
tives. 

A sound educational system in a 
democracy has at least seven major ob- 
jectives. It seeks: first, to liberate hu- 
mans from the tyranny of illiteracy and 
inarticulateness; second, to enable hu- 
mans to push back the frontiers of 
ignorance; third, to liberate humans 
from an insensitivity to high human 


OFFICIAL NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


n accordance with the By-Laws, Article IX, Section 1, the Nominating Committee 
appointed by the Policy Board of the Board of Directors hereby submits its report. 
Its presentation in The Bulletin at this time meets the requirements of the By-Laws 
mentioned above and serves as official notice to the membership relative to the ballot 


which will be presented. 
President 
Vice-Presidents 


: B. Fred Wise, Illinois. 
: Joel Carter, North Carolina; Gertrude Ehrhart, Massa- 


chusetts; Louis Nicholas, Tennessee; William Vennard, 
California, [listed alphabetically |. 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Registrar 
Past-President 


: Hadley Crawford, Missouri. 

: Robert Bowlus, Ohio. 

: Gertrude Tingley, Massachusetts. 
: Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio. 


Board of Directors : Eugene Fulton, California; Richard DeYoung, Illinois; 
Grace Leslie, New York [three to be elected]. 


Regional Governors 


: Elizabeth Wills, California; Weldon Whitlock, Missouri; 


Marshall Bryant, Maine; C. Robert Larson, Iowa; Vir- 
ginia Linney, North Carolina; Fred Holler, Alabama; 
Wendell Osborne, Texas; Melvin Geist, Oregon [eight 


to be elected]. 


The members of the Official Nominating Committee are: Ferris Ohl, Chairman, 
Ohio; Mrs. C. M. Jacobson, New York; Gene Hemmle, Texas; Aimo Kiviniemi, Kentucky; 


and Thomas MacBurney, California. 


/S/ Dale V. Gilliland, President 


values; fourth, to liberate humans from 
provincialism; fifth, to prepare all men 
to carry their full share of civic respon- 
sibility; sixth, to train boys and girls to 
make proper deductions from facts; and 
seventh, to prepare them for an occupa- 
tion or profession.! 

Such an educational system should 
enable an educated person to make in- 
telligent appraisals of, and adequately 
comprehend, problems and situations he 
encounters and to enjoy a purposeful 
life. Such objectives are not easily at- 
tainable. They require intelligent appli- 
cation of the objectives to our physical 
plant needs, to our teacher-training 
programs, and to the legal system of ad- 
ministering our schools. A close ex- 
amination of these objectives reveals 
that the single, most important element 
in such a program entails educating the 
pupil concerning man’s total experience. 
This must include all phases of his ex- 
perience. 

A DIFFERENTIATION AMONG THE AREAS 
oF Man’s Tota EXPERIENCE. Man’s total 
experience, not including his religious 
experience, can be divided into four 
basic fields: the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, the biological and the physical 
sciences can be combined and labeled 
the natural sciences. For educational 
purposes, we subdivide these fields into 
courses recognized as organized bodies 
of knowledge and disciplines. All other 
areas of human experience are but nar- 
row areas of applied techniques of one 
or more of the four basic fields. For 
example, engineering is an applied area 
of the physical sciences. Agriculture is 
an applied area of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Law is an applied area 
of the social sciences. Medicine is an 
applied area of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Education, that is, the 
subject Education, concerns merely the 
technique of communicating knowledge 
in any of the four fields. If we are to 
give our young people a balanced appre- 
ciation of man’s total experience, we 
must give them at least an introduction 
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to, and an appreciation of, all four of 
the areas of human experience. 

Thus a balanced system of education 
must be based on all four fields of 
knowledge. The language arts are the 
most important single tool, as they are 
the means by which we communicate 
our knowledge of man’s total experience. 
Knowledge is world-wide, and is not 
necessarily confined to the English lan- 
guage. Our obsession against foreign 
languages can be attributed to our pro- 
vincialism and our former attitudes of 
isolationism. To overlook or to fail to 
include at least an introduction to, and 
an appreciation of, any one of the basic 
fields of knowledge is to deprive the 
youngster of a balanced understanding 
of his own heritage. Such a failure 
denies him a knowledge about part of his 
own heritage necessary for the solution 
of the problems he faces in his life. 

In a democracy, we cannot choose 
between mass education and education 
solely for the elite. For the sake of na- 
tional survival and the continuance of 
democracy, we must provide both. This 
forees us to plan school programs for all 
levels of intelligence and achievement. 
Various plans of multiple curricula 
and/or different means of enabling 
each student to work up to the top of 
his ability become imperative. Too little 
attention is given to superior students. 
With mass education, we have given too 
much attention to the less bright and the 
average students. Let us not forget that 
America’s greatest resource is her 
youth. For the sake of our youth and for 
our own national survival, we must 
utilize this resource to the top of its 
ability, aptitude, and interests. 

An appreciation of the réle of the 
humanities in our technological age 
forees a further differentiation among 
our fields of knowledge. All human ex- 
perience possesses two aspects: some 
experiences are largely objective and 
seme are largely subjective.* This dif- 
ferentiation is not entirely black and 
white; there are large areas of gray. 
But generally speaking, science is ob- 
jective, while the humanities are largely 
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subjective. An objective experience is 
potentially common to all individuals. 
It leads to a knowledge of facts. These 
facts are completely communicable and 
indefinitely cumulative. A _ subjective 
experience is an experience which is 
peculiar to a given individual and may 
not necessarily be possessible or be 
shared with another. It is closely asso- 
ciated with desires, emotions, beliefs, 
and values. This kind of knowledge and 
experience is not always readily com- 
municable to others and is accumulative 
only to a limited extent. 

The total human experience consti- 
tutes our total human culture. Some of 
the specialized areas within the humani- 
ties, and even the social sciences, over- 
lap. Music, poetry, literature, art, phi- 
losophy, all overlap to a certain extent. 
These fields are not basically concerned 
with the systematization of objective 
knowledge. Rather, they are concerned 
with values, attitudes, emotions, and fine 
senses of feeling and understanding. 

No one would deny or decry the great 
contribution of science and its objective 
aspects. But we are in dire need of 
greater balance among the fields of 
knowledge if we are going to turn out 
balanced cultural products. We must 
admit that as yet, at least, the whole 
nature and the destiny of man is not 
completely attached to a progressive ad- 
vance of the objective phases of human 
experience. In the subjective fields, al- 
though they may be more highly ob- 
jectified as man’s knowledge increases, 
we must have a great deal to offer if 
America is to meet the new challenge to 
became the leader of world culture. Also 
many aspects of the subjective fields are 
communicable to men of uncommon 
sensitivity. We need to train young peo- 
ple for a sensitive and informed response 
to the humanities and their character 
of beauty. I like to think of the educated 
man as one who can respond intelligent- 
ly to different tyes of stimuli. An intel- 
ligent response to a stimulation involves 
the apprehension of its true nature. The 
person who has this ability is an edu- 
cated person. 
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WHAT DO THE HUMANITIES CONTRIBUTE 
TO OUR CREATIVE CULTURE? The humani- 
ties make the greatest contribution to 
our creative culture of any of the fields 
of knowledge. The educated man knows 
the absolute certainty about either so- 
called facts or human values is as yet 
unattainable. Consequently, man must 
still live by hope if he is to advance. 
None of us, when dealing in the field of 
the unknown, can be absolutely sure of 
what is right. 

The educated man, a mature man, has 
hope as he seeks new knowledge and 
improved human values. He seeks criti- 
cal appraisal, but he is not afraid to 
act according to man’s best knowledge. 
He must be able to recognize and to 
evaluate the subjective and the objective 
phases of man’s total experience. He 
must be able to penetrate the pro- 
vincialisms which surround him. To be 
creative, he needs hope for life. Thus we 
have the responsibility of directing the 
student towards human freedom and the 
power to make an intelligent adjustment 
to his total environment. All fields of 
knowledge, coming from man’s total 
experience, can and should contribute 
to this goal. In fact, each has a special 
role to play in this respect. 

The teacher’s role becomes one of 
furnishing proper motivation. He must 
help the student arouse his own inter- 
ests in whatever affects his life. The 
teacher should not excite the student, 
but rather he should arouse a burning 
interest in the subject and the problems 
involved. The teacher should play the 
role of the maternity specialist; he helps 
the student give birth to ideas, encour- 
aging him to make his own discoveries, 
and gradually prepares the student to 
act without the guidance of the teacher. 

This approach to properly motivating 
the student for creative production is 
beset by a few barriers. Too many 
teachers seek to arouse an interest on 
the part of the student in the teacher. 
Also, it is too easy to leave integration 
to the student. We give him facts and 
then let him try, unaided, to integrate 

[Please turn the page.] 
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them into a total pattern of life. As 
teachers, we are too concerned when our 
students fail to achieve the same pat- 
terns of integration. We sometimes fail 
to realize that the student must finally 
realize his own freedom and devolop his 
own capacities to the fullest.* 

I cannot refrain from making a few 
general observations concerning some 
of the contemporary problems of the 
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humanities in encouraging the creative 
arts. Our business culture has had too 
much influence on the humanities. We 
often overlook the special rdle the 
humanities play in molding the human 
personality. Sometimes we fail to em- 
ploy the humanities, especially the fine 
arts, in a constructive way. How often 
we read a pulp magazine because we do 
not know how to use our time. Some of 
us play a record before going to bed only 
as a substitute for a sleeping pill. The 
humanities, especially the fine arts, 
should be creative and not a sedative. 
They should engender creativity in the 
observer and the listener. They should 
release one from habit and routine. 
They should help those participating to 
arrive at a meaningful unity in life. 
Consequently, they should enhance life. 
In this sense, man separates himself 
from the animal world. The humanities 
should help the author, the composer, 
the artist, and the listener, to find inte- 
gration in life, not separation. 

We must not permit these subjects to 
be crowded into new mundane activi- 
ties. Quantitatively, at least, we see an 
increased use of the fine arts. Never- 
theless, one often has to resort to the 
phonograph to hear good music. Some- 
times it is impossible to get anything but 
Westerns and rock-and-roll on televi- 
sion and radio, and too often the fine 
arts are being used as just a means of 


introducing commercial products, 
whether they be new models or tooth 
paste. 


As teachers, we face certain prob- 
lems in teaching the humanities, and the 
fine arts in particular. Programs in 
these fields must be for the sake of 
human values and must contribute to 
an integrated life. We must avoid com- 
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mercial adventures. We must feel and 
understand, and not seek display. There 
are too many band uniforms and not 
enough musicians. The people in the 
fine arts must be educated persons, 
liberally educated persons, not just 
technicians. Otherwise, we can’t help 
students seek integration and high hu- 
man values. 

The author recently heard someone 
state that “too many young people be- 
lieve that democracy is dying, that risk 
is an outmoded element of old fashioned 
capitalism, that the universe is slowing 
down, that the median temperature of 
the earth is dropping, and that they 
are nothing more than a handful of 
dust, containing a spark of life, riding 
on a senseless, wandering planet.” In 
short, such young people have been 
unable to see what man’s knowledge 
has to do with man’s poetic genius. It is 
our responsibility to give them inspira- 
tion, imagination, and hope. We must 
teach them to see beauty. We must 
become infectious teachers. We must 
share our knowledge as an experience 
which is vital, warm, and full of life 
and hope. In the humanities, we must 
not be concerned wth assembly lines. 
Our science and business culture offers 
no substitute for a full creative life. Not 
all truth and beauty is to be found 
in the laboratory or in a profit. 

We have become too pragmatic, and 
consequently we are losing our inspira- 
tion for living. This is a tragic situation. 
For the first time in American history 
the cultural leadership of the world rests 
in our hands. Are we prepared for this 
sacred trust? Can we lead the world 
to a new devotion to the objectives we 
claim to serve—democracy and a high 
cultural level of achievement? We have 
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a new victory to win. The artist must 
paint greater pictures; the composer 
must write greater music; the poet must 
seek the flame of inspiration; and the 
political scientist must explain democ- 
racy as a greater way of life. To meet 
this new challenge, we must with all 
humility, mobilize our courage and 
vsion, and redirect ourselves to lead 
a world, which floats aimlessly, toward 
a new hope for a sound purpose in life. 
Through the humanities we must cre- 
a‘e a world which holds hope and glory 
for all people. 


1. The author makes no claim for originality in 
these objectives. These same ideas and phrases have 
been expressed numerous times before although the 
a.thor is unable to give exact citations. 

2. The author is greatly indebted on this subject 
to Frederick O. Koenig, “Science and the Human- 
ites,” Tae Humanities Look Aneap, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, and to Theodore M. Greene, 
“liberal Education and the Postwar World—the 
Condition of Man,’ ELEMENTARY Courses IN HUMAN- 
mes, Stanford University Press, 1945. 

}. The author has been influenced here by Lewis 
Namford in his address, “The Role of the Creative 
4:ts in Contempory Society.’ given at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, 1958. 
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eral places, but why not intensify 
our effort. This work must be done 
by someone. It seems properly to be 
our job! 

Sept. 26, 1959 

Osto, Norway 


NOTA BENE..... 
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those already holding undergraduate 
academic degrees, it is the equivalent 
of a graduate program of studies. For 
those holding graduate degrees, the 
certification requirements may be met 
by evaluating their academic studies 
in terms of the prescribed minimum 
curriculum of the Institute. Equivalent 
training and experience with private 
teachers, both in this country and 
abroad, may also be offered for evalu- 
aion. 

To accomplish its purpose, the Ad- 
ministrative Faculty of AIVP is em- 
powered to set up a special board of 
examiners, consisting of one or more 
experts in the fields of Vocal Peda- 
gogy; Vocal Science [including physi- 
o ogy and acoustics]; the four required 
languages [English, French, German, 
and Italian]; and Vocal History and 
Repertoire; or in any special field ger- 
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See You At The Convention 
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mane to its needs. Examiners’ costs and 
fees will be -met by AIVP and the 
only charge to the candidate will be the 
certification fee stipulated above. 

The Administrative Faculty of AIVP 
is prepared to list all accredited music 
schools, colleges, conservatories and 
universities in the USA now offering 
individual courses that can be approved 
for pre-certification training, including 
a list of summer workshop courses that 
can be approved. Certain institutions 
of learning that may wish to set up a 
special curriculum leading to certifica- 
tion by the AMerIcAN INSTITUTE OF 
Vocat Pepacocy will be so designated 
in our listings and their course offer- 
ings will be publicized and recommend- 
ed to our membership and membership 
candidates who are seeking future cer- 
tification for the Fellowship award. 

In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that the Fellowship Program of 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VocaL PED- 
acocy will be governed by sound and 
universally accepted educational, ethi- 
cal, legal and professional principles; 
and that this institute is being founded 
in keeping with the policy of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing to establish and administer a high 
level of educational service to our pro- 
fession and to recognize meritorious 
achievement by conferring a Fellowship 
on those members properly selected to 
receive such honor. Thus, it is intended 
that the initials AIVP will, in time, 
become the sine qua non of professional 
success and leadership among the sing- 
ing teachers of America. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


VI. The Administrative Faculty of 
AIVP, under its director, will stand 
ready to answer any inquiries for 
further information and to give guid- 
ance and advice to those who are seek- 
ing to round out their qualifications for 
the fellowship award. Such inquiries 
and requests for the printed application 
form should be addressed to Mr. JoHn 
Toms, Recorder, American Institute of 
Vocal Pedagogy, Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music, Evanston, Illinois. 

This statement has been authorized 
by the President of the National Asso- 
cation of Teachers of Singing and the 
newly appointed Administrative Fac- 
ulty of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Vocat Pepacocy; namely: RicHarp DE- 
Younc, DePaul University, Chicago, 
Illinois, Director; Grace Les.ie, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Con- 
necticut, Assistant Director; Victor A. 
Fietps, College of the City of New 
York, Chairman of Admissions; MELVIN 
H. Geist, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon, Chairman of Curricular Stu- 
dies; Raptana Pazmor, Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Co- 
Chairman of Teaching Personnel; 
GeorceE Cox, Conservatory of Music, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, Co-Chairman of Teaching Person- 
nel; BERTON CorFin, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado, Chairman of 
Examining Board; Date V. GILLILAND, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
President of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing; and JoHN Toms, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, Recorder.t{ 
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Alice Gerwstl Duschak 


REFLECTIONS 
AND 
APHORISMS 

SINGING 


T IS THE purpose of this paper to ex- 

amine and discuss some of the 
psychological and physiological difficul- 
ties which often confront the aspiring 
vocalist. In this way, certain aspects of 
thinking about, and approaches to the 
art, as well as its professional practice, 
may be clarified. What I have to say 
must be prefaced with the remark that 
the following reflections are in no way a 
substitute for systematic work and daily 
exercise. I believe, however, that a 
clearer picture—a simplification of cer- 
tain problems—will have beneficial ef- 
fects, and will hasten the progress of 
the singer. 

PERFORMING [1] A singer often has 
to prove the studies of a lifetime in a 
few compressed minutes of performance. 
The time involved in preparation for 
performance is in no way proportionate 
to the time consumed by performance. 
Often the singer, beset by the pressure 
of showing his qualities in such a short 
period, succumbs to an undefined, poor- 
ly understood stagefright, which may 
well deprive him of the success he de- 
serves. Consequently, the singer must 
be prepared to meet such situations. He 
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must understand why he reacts nega- 
tively. He must be trained to react 
speedily to performance situations with 
sustained concentration, free from any 
distracting thoughts. Generally, we are 
not so coerced in our ordinary, every- 
day mental activities. 

[2] The singer has to portray the 
most delicate emotions required by the 
text and music before strange audi- 
ences which’ are often untrained, un- 
interested, or even hostile. Contrast- 
ingly, the singer is accustomed to deal 
with life situations in a restrained, dis- 
creet manner. It would be interpreted 
as a sign of ill-breeding to show pub- 
licly similar intimate feelings. 

[3] On the one hand, it is essential 
and necessary for the singer to devel- 
op in solitude the greatest sensitivity 
to tune in the works of the great mas- 
ters in order to properly recreate them. 
On the other hand, he must perform 
before an audience who may respond 
only if he ignores it and if he com- 
pletely concentrates on the demands 
made for interpretation. 

[4] Losing oneself is finding oneself 
—a singer must feel his own personal 
feelings — become completely sub- 
merged in the feeling of the work to 
be presented. Only in purposefully los- 
ing himself, can he find himself and 
thus be able to do justice to the inter- 
pretation of the music. 

PsycHOLoGICAL ASPECTS AFFECTING 
VocaL PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETA- 
Trion. Muscular sluggishness—lack of 
response in the muscles involved in 
singing, as well as fatigue, often have 
psychological reasons, not physiologi- 
cal ones. The singer can deliberately 
and spontaneously overcome these de- 
terrents, or depressive trends; he can 
trick himself, so to speak, into the right 
muscular coordination by some sort of 
effective stimulus. There are many 
kinds of stimuli to this end; for in- 
stance, the appreciation and the sen- 
sitivity of a listener, the hearing of 
some beautifully executed music pre- 
vious to one’s performance, or the mu- 
sicality and sympathy of a fine accom- 
panist. There is a certain interrelation- 
ship and interdependence of musical, 
emotional stimulus and muscular ac- 
tion, reaction and coordination. 

Puonetics. [1] You should be a vo- 
calist not a consonantist. The more 
skillful the vocalist, the purer is his 
production of the vowels—the media of 
tone, pitch, melody, rhythm—all that 
goes to make up singing. In fact, techni- 
cally, the terms singer and vocalist are 
identical. Consonants which, with the 
vowels, form the words—must not be 
neglected. They must be pronounced 


firmly and quickly in order not to inter- 
rupt, like stumbling stones, a flowing, 
legato vocal line, and in order not to 
waste precious vowel sound. In recita- 
tive, on the other hand [vowel reciting 
is more closely related to speech], these 
rules do not apply. The recitative, a link 
between speech and singing, is most of- 
ten free in rhythm, frequently non-le- 
gato and, as a rule, limited. in vocal 
range. 

All these speculations bring us to the 
realization that the phonetic approach to 
singing contrasts greatly with the pho- 
netic approach to speech since the re- 
quisites for either are quite different. 
Unless these facts are well understood 
and defined, a confusion regarding pho- 
netic ideas will result and will disas- 
trously misguide the singer. 

[2] Speech, in contrast to singing, 's 
neither bound to specific pitch [the in- 
definite free pitch for speaking is al- 
ways limited in range and on a low-fre- 
quency vibration] nor to rhythm. Con- 
sonants follow each other rapidly and 
vowels are not stressed and prolonged 
for melodic reasons as in singing. 

At this point, I would like to trace 
some of the physiological functioning 
pertinent to clarifying the singer's 
thinking phonetically. The sound for 
the vowels is produced by the vocal 
cords which are put into vibration by 
the pressure of exhaled air. The muscles 
involved in this specific process are ac- 
tivated by the two recurrent nerves. The 
crico-thyroid muscles and the musculus 
vocalis internus provide the necessary 
tension of the vocal cords. The charac- 
teristics of the various vowels are cre- 
ated by muscular adjustments of the re- 
sonance cavities. 

Consonants are produced by differ- 
ent sets of muscles which are supplied 
by different nerves. For instance, the 
labial consonants [p.b.m] are formed 
by muscles which are chiefly activated 
by the nervus facialis, the seventh cra- 
nial nerve, while the tongue-tip conso- 
nants [l.n.d.t] are done by muscles 
which are mainly activated by the ner- 
vus hypoglossus, the twelfth cranial 
nerve. Acoustical errors may often lead 
to misconceptions if the production of 
consonants and vowels, as well as the 
proper resonation, are not fully under- 
stood. For example, since consonants 
and vowels follow each other rapidly, 
they often appear to the ear as being 
produced almost simultaneously and in 
the same place. Such misconceptions 
may be quite confusing for a singer 
who may impulsively believe these aural 
impressions and who may attempt to 
activate muscles which cannot perform 
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-who may try to place vowels where 
' consonants are produced—in the lips, 
'the teeth, or had palate. As a result, 
4 < 

the singer will succeed only in con- 


st ricting the throat [the pharynx], 
which is the most important resonance 
cavity of the vowels [of the voice]. 


Fven if the production of vowels and 
consonants is well understood, how- 
ever, 


with all the research material 
available, one must realize fully the im- 


_ portance in giving deliberate and abso- 


lute preference in a legato phrase to 
the concentration on the continuity of 
vowel sounds—not to consonants—to 
keep these muscles in most perfect and 
efficient activity responsible for the pro- 
duction of vowels. If the concentration 
ol: consonants predominates, the vowel 
pioduction will be impaired. Since we 
cunnot concentrate with equal effi- 
ciency on several things—our capacity 
is limited—we have to choose wisely 
that object which is the most important. 

[3] DrirreRENcE OF PHONETIC AP- 
PROACH IN VARIOUS TYPES OF VocaL Mu- 
sic More or Less CLoseEty RELATED TO 
SrEEcH. In impressionistic French song, 
for instance, or in dramatic recitative, 
preference in thought and concentration 
often has to be given to the word or to 
the poetry and not quite as much to 
vocalization and melody. As a conse- 
quence, the singer more often encount- 
ers vocal-difficulties in these art forms, 
and is more easily thrown out of vocal 
line. In combining poetry and singing, 
one must be careful to find the right 
balance between vocalization and enun- 
ciation to do justice to both. However, 
in oratorio arias, the voice is often 
treated like an instrument. Frequent- 
ly, long coloratura passages are sung on 
a single vowel of a word. Therefore, it 
is easier for the singer to retain a more 
perfect vocal line since he can concen- 
trate predominately upon the produc- 
tion of vowels. 

[4] Instrumentalists are lucky peo- 
ple; they neither have vowels nor con- 
sonants. Legato playing on an instru- 
ment in comparison to legato singing 
is unproblematic. The instrumentalist 
has neither sound interruptions by con- 
sonants nor vowel-blending problems. 

[5] You can tell a life story in a 
siugle, sustained tone. One could draw 
a parallel between a single sustained 
tone and a complete work of music with 
itt variety of movements. Single tones, 
in a nutshell so to speak, should be just 
as expressive in their way as to color, 
dynamic shadings, intensity, rhythmical 
pulse, and flexibility as a more elaborate 

[Please turn to page 26.] 
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“The Science and Sensation of Vocal Tone,” by E. Herbert-Caesari, J. H. 


Dent & Co., Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St., London, England, 1950, second 
edition, 199 pp., 12s. 6d. [$1.85]. A school of natural vocal mechanics. 


J To the best of our knowledge, this is the author’s earliest work— 
originally published under a 1936 copyright, due to circumstances beyond 
our control, it became available for comment somewhat later than his Voice of 
the Mind and Tradition and Gigli, both of which have been evaluated in prior 
issues of THE BULLETIN. 

Resident in Rome during the years between 1907 and 1925, Mr. Caesari en- 
joyed the priceless privilege of studying with Riccardo Daviesi, generally con- 
ceded to be the greatest Sistine Chapel singer of the 19th century and there- 
fore eminently qualified to sing and teach in accordance with the traditions and 
dicta of the Old Italian School. Such being his background and experience, it 
need occasion no surprise when we rate the above volume among the compara- 
tively few to whose content the much abused appellation “scientific” may just- 
ly be applied. Nor that its text should faithfully echo tenets and terminology 
somewhat at variance with the grandiloquent ambiguity characteristic of much 
present day studio patter! Plainly no fare for the casual reader, it will chal- 
lenge the earnest student’s closest attention. But the rewards of conscientious 
study will be proportionately rich, since he will find every precept and device 
suggested, no matter what its nature, to be in strict accord with both natural 
and acoustical law. Hence, if and when comprehension of the vital significance 
appertaining to variable triangular bases on which rest, or are erected ever-elas- 
tic sound columns or beams has been attained, immediately all other terms be- 
come integral parts of an eminently sane and logical pedagogic glossary! More- 
over, they become an aid of inestimable value in explaining pertinence of some 
42 line drawings. 

Considerable space is devoted to a biting exposé of fallacies, in sooth very real 
dangers, inherent in attempting to project the voice in a certain direction or to 
a designated point; in endeavoring [futilely] to “place” the tone and/or vowel 
forward or on some predetermined spot in the “mask” [sic!]; in trying to “cov- 
er” [sic!] the tone without the slightest clue as to the term’s connotation or 
what results so doing is supposed to insure, just to enumerate a very few of 
the many more or less devious directions oftimes given the student by wholly 
honest, but misinformed mentors. 

By way of summation, it can be safely said that, in authoring this treatise 
with its uniquely different approach to solution of elemental and perennial vocal 
problems, Mr. Caesari has made a noteworthy contribution to the sum total of 
existent vocal lore! 


“Vocal Rehabilitation,” by Friedrich S. Brodnitz, M. D., distributed by the 
American Academy of Opthalmology and Otolaryngology, 15 Second St., S. W., 
Rochester, Minnesota, 1959, 119 pp., $2.00. A manual prepared for use by gradu- 
ates in medicine. 


OT BEING A medical graduate, we approach reviewing the above volume with 

some degree of diffidence. Nevertheless, it is our considered opinion that, 
in calling it to the attention of our readers we are doing both them and its emi- 
nent author a very real service! Especially so in the instance of those NATS 
members specializing in the comparatively new and exacting field of Vocal 
Therapy, beset as it is with the task of overcoming untoward pathological con- 
ditions having their genesis in prolonged erroneous vocal usage. Common sense 
implies that they should be not only musically, stylistically and pedagogically 
expert, but medically routined as well and, in some few cases this rare combina- 
tion does obtain. Per contra, those lacking this dual capacity would be well ad- 
vised to work with and under direction of a reputable laryngologist, preferably 
one with some personal training in speech and song. 


In any event, intensive study leading to complete [Please turn the page] 
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understanding of the several suggested and minutely explained mechanistic 
corrective regimens, such as pushing movements in treating hypofunctional vo- 
calism or chewing movements in overcoming habitual glottal-stroke phonation 
with its vicious after-effects, is well within attainment of any sincere questor 
for such knowledge. 

Furthermore, we are convinced that teachers having thoroughly grasped the 
informative content of Chapter 15, for example, will have increased efficiency 
of their teaching to a remarkable degree. 

Inasmuch as spatial limitation precludes further comment, we can only con- 
clude this evaluation by urging readers of this column to follow the scriptural 
adjuration contained in the title of Sir John Goss’ long famous anthem, “O 
Taste and See.” 


“Music for the Voice,” by Sergius Kagen, Rinehart & Co., New York and 
Toronto, 1949, 507 pp., $5.00. A descriptive list of concert and teaching material. 


7... IN A series edited by the late Ernest Hutcheson; President Emeritus of 
the Juilliard School of Music, this compendium of vocal literature gives every 
evidence of being a labor of devoted love on the part of both author and pub- 
lisher. 

Years of professional association with many of the world’s vocally elite in the 
capacity of coach-accompanist, together with a flair for expressing himself in 
idiomatic English, have combined to produce in author Kagen an individual 
ideally equipped successfully to cope with the inexorable demands inherent 
in his self-imposed task. 

Prefatory remarks, outlining specific song areas to be considered, are fol- 
lowed by a short chapter giving explicit directions how most efficiently to em- 
ploy the volume as a work of reference. Then come overall categories, four in 
number, cataloging Songs and Airs before the Nineteenth Century; Songs: 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries; Folk Songs and Operatic Excerpts. 

The first, under such identifying subheads as English, Italian, French, Ger- 
man in common with Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn and Mozart, lists songs 
representative of each nation or composer. The second follows a like pattern, 
plus Spanish, Russian [in English], Scandinavian [in English] and Miscellane- 
ous [in English] as well as Miscellaneous Florid Display Pieces for Coloratura 
Soprano, not otherwise listed. The third consists of Folk Songs identified as 
American, American Negro, English, Scottish and Irish. Fourth and last con- 
tains Operatic Arias for all types of voices. 

Unusual in a volume of this particular genre is inclusion, where feasible, of 
biographical sketches of the better known composers. Also the various keys 
are accurately compiled as are names of the various publishing firms. Other 
equally valuable features might easily be cited, but we forebear, inasmuch as 
those already mentioned are sufficient to warrant asserting that this “song cata- 
log deluxe” ought to be a treasured part of any studio equipment. 


“Voice Builder,’ by Olaf C. Christiansen, Mus. D., Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 
Park Ridge, Illinois, 1959, 15 pp., $0.40. Time-saving vocalises for solo-ensemble- 
choir and warm-up exercises for rehearsal and concert. 


Oar FEW choral conductors have developed, and successfully employ, indi- 
vidual pre-rehearsal vocalizzi. On the other hand, there is a larger number 
who would welcome advent of a formally integrated, pedagogically annotated 
set of such exercises and it is precisely for their use that this publication im- 
presses as having been specifically designed. 

Preceded by a concise foreword, the author lists Accurate Pitch, Correct 
Vowel Quality, Controlled Intensity, Controlled Quantity and Controlled 
Duration—each with three or four subheads—as major technical essentials, ul- 
timate proportionate coordination of which makes possible moving choral song. 

Come then line drawings picturing constructive usage of Before Singing 
Physical Conditioners as well as Vitalizing Seated [rehearsal] Posture. 

Finally, eschewing confusing phonetic symbols, following an admirably sane 
paragraph indicating Websterian vowel and diphthong pronunciation. All this by 
way of insuring correct singing of the seventeen ensuing exercises, each of which 
has its specific mission in endeavoring to coalesce separate vocal factors into the 
well-rounded whole that is artistic singing.tt 
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In its original form the manuscript be- 
low was a skit. Its premiére—the Bostor 
Chapter’s 1958 Christmas Party. This wes 
followed by a “demand performance” ct 
the chapter’s annual dinner in the Sprinu. 
Performance rights, as well as suggestions 
for staging, may be secured from the 
author. When Miss Ehrhart was asked f 
she uses any of the “collected” items in her 
own studio, she replied with extreme 
hauteur, “Certainly not—my own emi- 
nently successful, scientific mumbo-jumbo 
is securely locked in a secret cell which is 
opened only for paying customers.” 


* * * 


EARLY EVERYONE is a collector! Col- 
lecting has been a human trait 
since Adam and Eve collected the apple 
from the Tree of Knowledge. Their 
descendants inherited their propensity 
and have been busy collecting ever 
since. The ancients collected tears in 
tiny flasks. The tears dried up long ago 
and are forgotten, but the bottles are 
now collectors’ items. American Indians 
collected scalps—a grisly custom which 
fortunately has died out everywhere 
with but one exception. A ticket-tout 
will collect your scalp on Broadway if 
you insist on seeing My Fair Lady. Col- 
lecting money is silly because the tax- 
collector will get it anyway. However, 
money is no object to collectors nor is 
the lack of it a disadvantage. Some peo- 
ple collect match covers, while others 
hand out fabulous sums for daubs of 
paint which are invariably hung upside 
down; some collect old locomotives, 
while others are contented with pieces 
of string. Those who lack storage space 
must resort to intangibles such as sun- 
sets, puns, glimpses of rare birds. And 
we all know people who spend their 
time collecting insults. For the NATS 
member who must save every spa’e 
penny to go to conventions and work- 
shops, and whose storage space wou d 
burst at the hinges with the addition of 
the shortest piece of string, collecting the 
lore of the voice teacher is a rewarding 
pursuit. 
As any convention-goer knows, it is 
easy to start a collection of tricks of tie 
trade or MumBo JUMBO IN THE STUDI”. 
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Each of us is endowed at birth with 
9.900,000,000 brain cells, so there is no 
p-oblem of storage space. Moreover, a 
collection of these items is often more 
useful than ornamental in spite of recent 
scientific discoveries in voice function- 
ing. It is amazing how this mumbo or 
that jumbo will help a student when 
good sense and science fail. Many great 
voices have been produced by empiri- 
cists who certainly were not quacks. 
Most of the items in the following col- 
lection are funny in the way that Anna 
Russell makes a burlesque of opera and 
the singing of opera. Some of them are 
downright hocus-pocus or ridiculous 
and are included as curios; some have 
hidden value in that they give vocal 
experience by pure surprise to the too 
tense student or the student who 
wouldn’t know anions and inions from 
onions and care less. 

NATS ‘tenets of teaching theory be- 
gin with good posture as the basis upon 
which to build the vocal structure. Since 
no suggestions have come to hand about 
how to walk to the spot where the good 
posture is assumed, let us begin the 
catalog of our collection with gleanings 
on good posture. 

Item I. At an early chapter meeting in 
Boston, a lively discussion on the subject 
o! good posture was in progress. Several 
members advocated that the chest 
should be held high. 

Item II. At this point, the moderator 
recognized an eager hand off to one side. 
The owner of the hand agreed with the 
high chest theory and then proceeded to 
say that to obtain this ideal of good 
posture, the pupil should pretend to 
hang from the ceiling by means of a 
wire fastened to a ring-bolt in the 
breast bone. Immediate hysterics threat- 
ened at the thought of giving that wire 
just enough of a tug to raise the stu- 
dent’s feet from the floor and leave him 
o: her floating horizontally. The meet- 
ing, however, remained as solemn as 
a conclave of owls and that collectors’ 
item went into cell 31,300,246,789. 
I:em III. Stand poised as if ready to fly. 
No suggestions were given for prevent- 
ing a take-off in case the student is one 
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of those who habitually flap both elbows. 
Item IV. Flex the knees; tilt the pelvic 
bone forward at the bottom and back at 
the top; drop the shoulder down and 
forward; hump the upper part of the 
back; hold the head erect and slightly 
forward. Item IV is, of course, the 
treasure of this section of the catalog. 
It has even been quoted in The New 
Yorker with characteristic New York- 
er comment, and one cannot help but 
visualize the famous Barnum & Bailey 
gorilla, Gargantua. 

Item V. This exhibit is an exercise 
guaranteed to correct poor posture. It 
consists of the movement known as 
the bumps in a burlesque show. The ab- 
dominal muscles are drawn in tight and 
at the same time the bustle muscles are 
strongly contracted. Hold the position 
for six seconds. Repeat three times, 
twice a day. Suggested music to ac- 
company this exercise: “Rolling Down 
to Rio,” or “I Want a Girl Just Like 
the Girl that Married Dear Old Dad.” 
Item VI. This is a serious research be- 
ing carried forward by Dr. Frank P. 
Jones, professor of psychology at Tufts 
University. Dr. Jones and his team of 
researchers are trying to correlate cer- 
tain psychopathic disorders with the 
tensions caused by poor posture. Dr. 
Jones says it is impossible to define good 
posture since it varies for every struc- 
tural type. 

It is time to move on to the next 
case of exhibits. The general topic is 
breath for singing. Some rather remark- 
able specimens have been obtained. 
Item I. If you see a mouse run across 
the floor and you are a woman, you 
probably jump up on a chair and 
scream. But if you see a PINK mouse 
run across the floor, the reaction, wom- 
an or man, is a quick gasp. This is a 
breath for singing. 

Item II. Take the breath in little sips. 
Item III. Pretend you have a large bell 
upside down in the abdomen. Press 
down into the bell when you inhale. 
Press down into the bell when you sing. 
Using the breath in this manner gives 
the “straight” tone. One might describe 
this tone in the same terms that Dick- 


ens’ Sam Weller used to describe the 
waters of Bath: “A wery strong flavor 
’o warm flat irons.” Nevertheless, a 
thought is a tremendous mode of ex- 
citement, so you never can tell how this 
method of breathing might work in spe- 
cial cases. 

Item IV. This exhibit concerns the use 
of the breath, presuming you can still 
inhale after practicing the above sug- 
gestions. It is called pulsating the 
breath. As the tone is emitted, the ab- 
dominal muscles are alternately relaxed 
and contracted. This method causes the 
abdomen to have the appearance of be- 
ing in dire distress, although the ex- 
ponents of this bizarre system claim 
that they inhale at the same time they 
exhale, thereby maintaining an almost 
inexhaustible supply of breath. Per- 
haps the words “almost inexhaustible” 
are meant to be a warning to those with 
weak lungs. Such a practice might very 
well cause a collapse of the lungs and 
instant death. 

Studio tricks are like paper plates— 
to be used once and thrown away. As 
long as we can see the funny side of 
our profession, the less likely we are 
to become mechanical in our teaching, 
giving the same lesson to every pupil, 
and producing a string of paper-doll 
cut-outs every year. Item I in the 
breath category is really a very color- 
ful way to describe the catch-breath 
permitted in long phrases in Bach and 
Handel, in long cadenzas, or in patter 
songs. It isn’t scientific but imagination 
works wonders. 

Relaxation is an overworked word in 
the jargon of the studio. Too frequently 
it is confused with devitalization. On the 
other hand, violent exercises are pre- 
scribed to obtain relaxation, so this sec- 
tion of our catalog of exhibits may be a 
bit confusing. 

Item I. Massage the larynx. No pre- 
scription for a particular unguent is 
given. 
Item II. Stretch the tongue slowly out 
and down toward the tip of the chin. 
Relax. Repeat. 
Item III. Turn the tongue from its nor- 
mal horizontal position to a perpendicu- 
lar position; alternate rapidly with left 
and right sides of the tongue at the top 
of the perpendicular. This not only re- 
laxes the tongue but strengthens the 
fauces. 
Item IV. Feel tired to get relaxation. 
Item V. Concerning the relaxed jaw, a 
woman reader wrote in the May 1909 
issue of The Ladies Home Journal, 
“You can’t be keyed up if you relax 
your jaw.” That simple trick has saved 
me many a breakdown.” 
Item VI. To relax the jaw, imitate the 
[Please turn to page 26.] 
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REVIEW 


SECULAR SOLO 


THREE ODES OF SOLOMON by Alan Hovaness. Whitney 

Blake Music Publishers, New York 23, New York. $1.50 

An unique group of Three Odes by Solomon translated from 

the ancient Syriac. For medium solo voice with piano accom- 

paniment. Mr. Hovaness has given the text an excellent musical 
setting. 


A CRADLE SONG by Rudolph Ganz. H. W. Gray Ce., New 

York, New York. 60¢ 

A hauntingly beautiful solo for high voice. Text by Padraic 

Colum. The piano accompaniment furnishes a fine background 
for the vocal line. 


IF ROSES NEVER BLOOMED AGAIN by Rudolph Ganz. H. 

W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, New York. 60¢ 

A delicate love song for high voice with piano accompani- 
ment. 3 pages in length. 


SACRED SONG 


LOVE NEVER FAILETH by Vernon Haskins. G. Schirmer, 

New York. 75¢ 

A sacred song for voice and organ or piano. Text is from 

Corinthians 1:13. Medium in difficulty, 6 pages in length. Good 
final climax. 


AN UNDERSTANDING HEART by Albert Hay Malotte. G. 

Schirmer, New York. 75¢ 

Words and music are by Malotte. For medium voice. Attrac- 
tive and easy in difficulty. 


SACRED CHORAL 


TO THEE WE SING. Arranged by Peter Tkach. Neil A. Kjos 

* Music Company, Park Ridge, Ill 20¢ 

A grateful anthem from the Liturgy of the Russian Church. 

— Easy in difficulty. 4 pages in length. Fine for average 
choirs. 


CREATE IN ME A CLEAN HEART, O GOD by Haydn Morgan. 

B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston, Mass. 15¢ 

A two-part chorus SA. Easy in difficulty. Excellent for Junior 
choirs. 4 pages in length. 


LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY by Robert Graham. R. D. Ross 
Music Co., 353 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
A carol for SA or unison. Excellent for Junior Choirs. A fine 
text for young children. Easy in difficulty. 


O THOU, TO WHOM IN ANCIENT TIME by Eric H. Thiman. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 25¢ 

A particularly fine anthem for SATB with soprano solo, 

descant and organ accompaniment. Good opportunity for unison 
chorus. 8 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 


SACRED CHORAL 


O, I WOULD SING OF MARY’S CHILD by Austin C. Lovelace, 

Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 16¢ 

An exquisite carol for unison voices. Only 2 pages in length, 
piano accompaniment. Lovely text is by Melva Rorem. 


CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS AND ANGELS by Philip James. G, 
Ricordi & Company, New York, New York. T5¢ 
For Women’s Chorus SSA with String Quartet or String 
Orchestra. Piano accompaniment is provided in the vocal score. 
The composition is written in contemporary idiom. Difficult. 
The text by W. H. Auden is attractive. ’ 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO by Noble Cain, Plymouth Music 
Co., Inc., 2908 The Americas Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York. 25¢ 

A brilliant Christmas Anthem for SATB with optional brass 
ensemble. 5 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. Should prove 
very effective. 


BORN TODAY IS THE CHILD DIVINE. Arranged by Edward 
T. Chapman. Oxford University Press, Fairlawn, New 
Jersey. 35¢ 

An unusually fine arrangement of an Old French Carol for 

SATB, a cappella. Mr. Chapman gives us an attractive text. 

8 pages in length. Choirs will enjoy this carol. 


JESUS’ CHRISTMAS LULLABY. Arranged by Walter Ehret. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania.  25¢ 
Mr. Ehret gives us the English text for this most attractive 
Bohemian Carol. For SATB with piano accompaniment. 6 pages 
in Jength. Very rewarding. 


REJOICE TODAY by W. Glen Darst. H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 
New York, New York. 22¢ 
Here we have a hymn anthem suitable for Thanksgiving. The 
first stanza is in unison, the second in three parts, and the final 
one in two parts. Traditional style, easy in difficulty. 


O THOU, IN ALL THY MIGHT SO FAR by Austin C. Lovelace. 

J. Fischer and Bro., Glen Rock, N.J. 20¢ 

A beautiful text with simple four-part writing. Style is some- 
what modal in a contemporary way. 


SACRED SOLO 


SAVIOUR, TEACH ME, DAY BY DAY by John Holler. H. W. 

Gray Co., Inc., New York. 16¢ 

A four-page unison sacred song. Excellent for Juniors. Easy 
in difficulty. Very worth while. 


SHEEPFOLDS by Elizabeth Poston. Galaxy Music Corporation, 


2121 Broadway, New York. 
An usual two-page song for medium solo voice. Text is lovely 
and appealing. Medium in difficulty. 
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new song by.... 
RUDOLPH GANZ 


“If Roses Never Bloomed Again" 


Pub. by: H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 
159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


From the same publishers: 


“Cradle Song" 
"Woman's Last Word" 


sre you looking 
for a 


PUBLISHER? 


If you have a book-length manuscript ready for 
publication, send for our new, 40-page booklet, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how 
to get your work published, promoted and distrib- 
uted. All subjects considered. New authors wel- 
comed. Send for free booklet NA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31 ST. NEW YORK 1 


American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 

Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


IOWA MUSIC STUDY TOUR 


Academic credit available through the 
University of Iowa. 


Personally conducted by Prof. Herald 
Stark, Vocal Music Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Special fine arts tour featuring opera at 
Vienna [2 performances) ] Bayreuth [2 
performances], Salzburg, Rome, Paris, 
London; including Passion Play at 
Oberarnmergau, Shakespeare perform- 
ance at Stratford, etc. 

Fly round-trip via Pan AMERICAN JET 
CurpperR, leave New York June 23rd, 
return from London August 7th. 46 
cays. Rooms with bath included. Three 
credit hours obtainable. 


Price New York back to New York: 
$1439.00. 
For further information, write... 


COLLEGE CITY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Stuart Hotel ® Northfield, Minnesota 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 15.] 


twenty-five years of experience in this 
field at Furman University. The morn- 
ing session was brought to a close by 
the singing of four Gustav Mahler songs 
by Thomas J. Cole, tenor, teacher of 
voice at Mars Hill College. Mr. Cole 
was accompanied by Mrs. Alice Putman. 
A very fine luncheon was served the 
group in the dining hall at Coker Col- 
lege. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
business meeting, presided over by our 
chapter president, Mrs. Carolyn Parker. 
A chapter constitution and by-laws was 
adopted at this meeting. Gail Gingery 
gave a very instructive talk on Tonal 
Placement, singing songs by Bach, Don- 
audy, Schubert, Donizetti and MacDer- 
mid as illustrations; Mrs. Gingery was 
his accompanist. 

Going from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, Mrs. Joyce Hobbs, assisted by 
some of her students, entertained us 
humorously with several ditties, with 
appropriate costumes, gestures and 
vocal gymnastics. The meeting was 
brought to a close by Mrs. L. D. Mc- 
Phail, who talked about Sacred Solos 
and Small Ensemble Numbers, with 
emphasis on the contemporary. Mrs. 
McPhail had several students sing illus- 
trations. Both Mrs. McPhail and Mrs. 
Manwiller provided fine lists of teaching 
songs. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. Alfred 
Manwiller was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the chapter to fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Esther Coulange, who has 
left the state. Other officers are Mrs. 
Carolyn Parker, president, and Mrs. 
Joyce Hobbs, vice-president. [Arnold 


Putman] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The opening meeting was held at the 
studio of the president, Leroy Lewis, 
on Saturday, October 10th. He outlined 
several future programs for the new 
season: a talk by Dr. Gannon on the 
anatomy of the throat from a physician’s 
viewpoint; a vocal clinic with Neil Til- 
kins, an outstanding accompanist, to 
play new songs; an entire day of work- 
shop activities, etc.—a fine outlook to 
start the season rolling. Dates were set 
for the five most important recitals at 
Barker Hall. 

A short review of new songs was 
most eagerly absorbed—especial atten- 
tion given to lyrics first. Leroy Lewis 
dwelt at great length on posture before 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


launching into a lucid review of Dr. 
Thomas Fillebrown’s book, Resonance 
in Singing and Speaking [he remarked 
that students were not given enough to 
read and should be asked for their 
opinions]. He recommended this book 
as a text book, an especially valuable 
exercise for nasal resonance, as advo- 
cated by the writer, who claims: that 
singing and speaking tones are identical 
and produced by the same organs in 
the same way; that breathing for sing- 
ers is only an amplification of correct 
daily habits; that registers are a myth; 
that resonance determines the quality 
and carrying power of every tone; that 
obstacles to good singing and speaking 
are psychological rather than physio- 
logical [Lewis then demonstrated the 
consonantal exercises mentioned in the 
book]. 

Not too much was devoted to vocal 
cords and larynx, but much to the under 
jaw, which, relaxed, adds to resonance. 
The soft palate was covered extensive- 
ly—it serves as a valve to adjust to 
change in pitch; the hard palate and 
teeth are solid fixtures, and nothing can 
be done to change their position; the 
resonating chambers in the head are 
most important in tone production. 
Force should be used in projecting 
consonants, with lips and tongue for 
articulation. The upper lip is the most 
disobedient of all the organs—more so 
than the tongue; the nose must be kept 
open, dilated as much as possible and 
consonants must be exercised in exag- 
geration, at first, to make lips and nasal 
opening do their work. In breath con- 
trol, firmness of tone depends on pres- 
sure; power of tone, on right use of 
resonance cavities; high tones require 
less amount of breath than low ones, 
but greater tension. There should be 
an economy of breath—never over- 
crowd the lungs with air or sing too 
long on one breath; breathe as quickly 
or as slowly as the occasion demands 
and keep throat open whether lungs are 
full or not. Singing depends on main- 
taining the tone on the ordinary breath 
—so economize on breath and take in 
only what is needed. 

Our president concluded by advising 
that singers must listen more to them- 
selves, and gave an extensive explana- 
tion of how he approached “difficult” 
pupils, foreign students, etc. An unusual 
attendance proved a renewed interest 
in our meetings. Our chapter is grow- 
ing impressively with several promi- 
nent singers happily adding new life 
to the group. [Gretchen Hood] 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


California - Western Region: Joun  H. 
Bioom, School of Music, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; Jrssie May 
Perry, 1819 Gunderson Lane, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; JeRoLD SHEPHERD, 14438 E. 
Anaconda St., Whittier, California. 


Central Region: LAuRA HowarpsEN Bark- 
wick, 2537 Harding Ave., Chicago 47, 
Illinois; AGNEs Davis, School of Music, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; STANLEY Deacon, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Missouri; HuBERT 
Kockritz, 260 McCormick PI., Cincinnati 
19, Ohio; CAMERON MCLEAN, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan; Ferris 
Ont, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; 
HAZEL PETERSON, 4216 N. University Rd., 
Peoria, Illinois; WELDON WuuitLock, 393 
N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
LouisE BAXTER COLGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; Dai, W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; P. Fris- 
WELL, 891 Central Ave., Needham 92, 
Massachusetts; GUTHRIE Frye, 4312 Ruskin 
Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington 2, 
Delaware; LAurA P. 47 Scarff 
Ave., Burlington, Vermont; HELEN Hus- 
BARD, 638 New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut; CeciLe Jacosson, 143 Carne- 
gie Hall, New York 19, New York; Wi1L- 
LIAM B. MERRELL, 212 Seventeenth St., 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Lewis H. 
Niven, 6 University Pl., Orono, Maine; 
VERA N. Ross, 4628 Brandywine St., N.W., 
Washington 16, District of Columbia; 
Louise E. SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., Buf- 
falo, New York; Justin WittiaMs, 151 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Northern Region: WitttAM LEE BRIGHT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; ALLEN L. Downs, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Min- 
nesota; J. Gustarson, Bethel Col- 
lege. 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Wittiam H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ArrHur EF. 
CAssLinG, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JosepH F. Rosst, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota; 
WaArrEN B. Wootprince, School of Music, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
DAGNY GusTAFSON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Epison Harris; GLEN 
LockERY; CHARLES MILTON Ross, 311 
Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. Wayne Batty, 


Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
[Continued on the page following.] 
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piece of music. Keeping this compari- 
son in mind, one will never shade a 
tone mechanically — without inner 
meaning and inner life. Rhythmical 
pulse is the soul of music [Beethoven]. 
Any metronomical, mechanical concep- 
tion would just destroy the inner 
rhythm of any music. 

[6] If you are finished, you are not 
finished. In singing, the most important 
resonance cavity, the pharynx, is ex- 
panded and the membrane made firm 
by simulating the feeling of the yawn 
or inhalation. In any other instrument, 
resonance chambers are prefabricated; 
they will neither become smaller, col- 
lapse, nor change in any way. It fol- 
lows that, in singing, simultaneously 
with the production of tone, the reso- 
nance cavities constantly to be kept 
widely open in order to avoid any “give.” 
It means also that vocal resonance cav- 
ities have to be shaped and prepared 
through vigorous inhalation a fraction 
sooner than the attack of the tone, kept 
widely open during the entire act of 
phonation and, in addition, retained 
slightly past the ending of the tone in 
order to resonate the end of the tone 
just as favorably as its beginning. In this 
way, the musical atmosphere will linger 
on as well. 

BreaTHING. [1] A good underwater 
swimmer, or a good furniture-lifter does 
not make a good singer, although 
swimmers and lifters, as well as singers, 
have excellently trained breathing mus- 
cles. It follows that breathing exercises 
for singers are only of specific value if 
combined with tone production, but not 
if trained separately from singing. 

[2] PsycHoLocicaL Aspects TO HELP 
OveRCcOME SHORTNESS OF BREATH IN 
Sincinc Lone Purases. Of course, a 
thorough understanding of support is a 
prerequisite. Substitute, in proportion, 
the air consumed, during and towards 
the end of a phrase, by a constant re- 
newal of vital musical energy for the 
task of the required, prolonged, vocal 
musical expression. In so doing, you will 
always be able to make use of the re- 
serve air in the body; you will not 
give way to fatigue and will always have 
enough strength to finish a most taxing, 
long, musical phrase. 

[3] All previous discussions bring us 
to the realization that breathing for life- 
saving or for everyday life differs great- 
ly from breathing for singing in many 
ways. It seems that breathing muscles 
can be activated automatically as well 
as voluntarily. Habitually, inhalation 


and exhalation follow each other in- 
voluntarily, with an even, periodic fre- 
quency. For singing, however, the ex- 
halation process is very gradual and 
very slow and, therefore, reinhalation 
which is intentionally deep, becomes 
quite delayed. For singing, voluntarily 
modified breathing is always used. 

[4] If you take the trouble, there 
will be no trouble. This aphorism is self- 
explanatory. Thoughts and ideas for th's 
paper were formed during my teaching. 
To my students, who gave the incentive 
for these perceptions, they are dedi- 
cated. tt 
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village idiot. The resulting facial ex- 
pression will fascinate the audience. 
Item VII. The following true story about 
relaxation tops the list of ways to 
achieve this blessed state of euphoria. 
After a few lessons with a prominent 
member of our association, the young 
lady student announced that she feit 
she was going to enjoy her lessons very 
much. Her new teacher was pleased and 
asked why she felt so confident. “Well,” 
she replied, “your methods differ from 
those of my former teacher. You don't 
teach relaxation by having me lie on 
the floor with my heels up on a sofa 
while pretending to be an empty suit 
of clothes.” 

The next cabinet of curios contains a 
lot of mumbo-jumbo about tone and 
tone-production. Machiavelli said that 
it is necessary to know how to do 
wrong and to make use of it according 
to necessity. Our examples in this cate- 
gory are so varied that we leave it to 


_the reader to choose which will apply to 


the necessity, willy-nilly, right or 
wrong. 

Item I. To get good head resonance 
bend over, clasp the ankles with the 
hands, sing, and never mind if you get 
purple in the face. Stand up when you 
hear your blood sing instead of your 
voice. 

Item II. Put a cork in each nostril to 
cure singing through the nose. Teach- 
ers who use the breathing-through-the- 
nose method will have to look elsewhere 
for a cure. 

Item III. Lift the pharynx; depress the 
larynx; force out the upper abdomen: 
place the voice against the spine. 

Item IV. Vomit tones into a brass urn 
so that tones will come from deep down. 
Item V. Pull up the backbone for low 
tones; push out the ribs for middie 
tones; pull down the breastbone fcr 
high tones. This seems like “ad astra 
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Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; JUNE 
Eison, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
EwinG, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; Vircinta W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARK- 
er, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Curolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 


S:uthern Region: Guy OWEN BAKER, Mu- 
sii Dept., Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Exizasetu J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; Jack L. 
Li att, Dept. of Music, Mississippi Col- 
leze, Clinton, Mississippi; KeNNeTH  L. 
McSween, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 
nessee; Ruru S. PARKER, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
P\uLt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Southwestern Region: HErLENE REINSCH 
Beatry, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; BOoLANp, Midwestern 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas; HOwARD 
Gaotu, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL OsporN, Southwestern Univer- 
siily, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NoLAN Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


O 
CHAPTERS 


drkansas: .Pres., HELEN Lyox, Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
THOMAS Bracc, 716 West B St., Russell- 
ville; Sec-Treas., RicHARD Brotuers, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PuMm- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. GoLpen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa PI., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mrs, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. HEwun, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CAssLInG, 1326 Brady 
Si., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EstHer J. 
I111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Isiand, Illinois; Treas., RutH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Il. 


Boston: Pres. MARGoT WaArNER, 20 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Massachusetts; Ist 
Vice-Pres., JAMES R. HOUGHTON; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., INGEBORG JARRATT; Treas., CLARA 
SizAR, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Rec. Sec., MARGARET MARBLE; Corr. 
Scc., GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston University 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Division 
o!| Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD InpE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RurH KOEHLER NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
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per aspera” in scale work, but students 
love to work. 

Readers will ask if the items in this 
collection are authentic. These are sworn 
examples. Tools cannot, of themselves, 
create; they can only aid the artist. The 
teacher is justified in using Machavel- 
lian methods. One must admire the ex- 
tent of imagination displayed in these 
teaching inventions. If unscientific tools 
aid beautiful singing, no worry—the 
tools are whisked out of sight when the 
job is 


@ G. Scuirm_er, Inc., 3 East 43rp Sr., 
New York 17, N.Y., “A high-fidelity 
Sound Centre for music lovers, with 
Carl Payne as manager, has recently 
been opened by G. Schirmer, music 
publishers and printers, as the initial 
step in the firm’s retail store remodeling 
program. 

Occupying the entire second floor of 
the Schirmer building at 3 East 43rd 
St., the new Sound Centre is equipped 
with the city’s most unique control pan- 
el for mixing and matching combina- 
tions of components as well as a variety 
of simulated living room acoustics con- 
ditions for listening to both custom-as- 
sembled and pre-packaged sound sys- 
tems.” 


Nationa Music Counci, 117 East 
79 St., New York 21, N.Y. “Application 
blanks and information concerning the 
Ford Foundation awards to composers 
not over 35 years of age who would be 
interested in spending the 1960-61 scho- 
lastic year in secondary public school 
systems throughout the USA, may be 
obtained from Edwin Hughes, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council. These 
awards carry no teaching responsibili- 
ties—just writing music specifically for 
performance by the orchestras, chor- 
uses, bands and other musical organiza- 
tions of the school system with which 
the composer would be associated. The 
awards are for $5000.00 plus depend- 
ency allowances. December 31, 1959, 
is the closing date for receiving com- 
pleted applications. Norman Dello Joio 
heads the national selection committee.” 


@ G. Scuirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rp Sr., 
New York 17, N.Y. “The first Schir- 
mer Centennial commission has been 
awarded to Alec Wilder for the music 


and Arnold Sundgaard for the libretto 
[Please turn the page.] 
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Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GustTAFsoNn, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CAaroLyN O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 

Chicago: Pres., ANNEMARIE GERTS, DePaul 
Uni., School of Music, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., HERMANUS 
Baer, Northwestern Uni., School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE PENCE, 
541 East 112th Street, Chicago 28. Illinois; 
Sec., LAuRA Howarpson BarkKwick, 2537 
N. Harding Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Colorado: Pres., BERTON CorFin, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Vice-Pres., 
EpwaArp ANDERSON, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Sec-Treas., CHARLES Byers, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Hupsarp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE GRAY, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. FRYE, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., RopeERT McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., AmMos S. EBERSOLE, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DonALD ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 636 
W. Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas., Marcir Kormenpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. ScuirMer, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LucILE JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross Exstrom, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
Deursen, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
Lemonps, Second Presbyterian Church, 
55th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Treas., IsABELLE Mast, 512 Kensington, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., Henry L. 
Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles; Pres., WILLIARD Bassett, 1617 
East 4th Street, Santa Ana, California; 
Vice-Pres., IRENE BLAbES, 1558 N. Genesee 
Ave., Hollywood 46, California; Treas., 
Tuomas N. MAcBurney, 3255 Bennett Dr., 
Hollywood 28, California; Sec., SIsTER 
Mary Juuia, I.H.M., 5515 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
[Please turn the page.] 
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Maine: Pres., EVELYN Carrot, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas., 
Lewis NIVEN, 6 University Pl., Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres., RoBpERT Ross Dow- 
DEN, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville 
12, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., RAMON B. UN- 
ruH, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 
10, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas., Mat HocGan, 
P.O. Box 413, Pulaski, Tenn. 


New Jersey; Pres., DorotHy SCHNEIDER, 
694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 
Treas., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave,. Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELEANOR 
EseruHarpr. 179 §. Harrison Ave, East 
Orange; Corr. Sec., EmMity Wiper, 15 
Willard Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Guy OWEN BAKER, I1 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY TortToricu, 93 E. 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
FRANCES Brown, 4240 Seminary Pl., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La. 


New York: Pres., DoLtF Swinc, 15 West 
67th St.. New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JoHNson, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
‘Treas., EpNA BrATRICE BLoom, 916 Union 
St., Brooklvn 15; Sec., Lita LeERoy, 194 
Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., HARvEY L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Eowin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DoraTHy SHAW Russet, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Ohio Valley; Pres., FENtoN C. Pucu, Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas., Norma 
RicuTER, College Conservatory, Cincinnati; 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DuNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FLoryceE Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: MarcuertrE C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLunc 
MILLER, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe i, 60 Davis St., Providence 
3; Treas., HELEN C. PLace, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 
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of a new opera to be written especially 
for amateur performances. 

According to Rudolph Tauhert, pres- 
ident of the music publishing and print- 
ing firm, the commissioned work is to 
be completed in time for first perfor- 
mance and publication in 1960, G. Schir- 
mer’s 100th anniversary. 

G. Schirmer, Inc. has published Mr. 
Wilder’s and Mr. Sundgaard’s previous 
school operas, The Lowland Sea, Sun- 
day Excursion, and Kittiwake Island, as 
well as their operetta, Cumberland Fair. 
Mr. Sundgaard was the librettist for 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, the 
most successful school opera ever writ- 
ten, and of Douglas Moore’s Gallantry, 
both also published by G. Schirmer. 


Oxrorp UNIversITy Press, 417 Firtu 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. “Oxford Uni- 
versity Press announces that from Octo- 
ber 1959 the Oxford Music Bulletin will 
appear three times a year. Each num- 
ber will feature the new publications of 
the past few months, together with a 
selection of titles from the ‘back list’. 
The October number contains details of 
twelve important recent books on mu- 
sic. Other sections include new Christ- 
mas music, music for young string play- 
ers, and for organ, together with details 
of the outstanding new publication of 
the medieval liturgical drama, The Play 
of Daniel, edited by Noah Greenberg. 
Copies of the Oxford Music Bulletin 
may be had free of charge from the 
publishers. 


MiIpwEsTERN UNIVERSITY, WICHITA 
Fa.ts, Texas. “The School of Fine Arts 
announces the appointment of Caro M. 
Carapetyan to the position of Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts, Midwestern 
University.” 


@ Carter, GOVERNOR, SOUTHWEST- 
ERN Recion, NATS. “The 3rd Annual 
Student Auditions will be held Sat., 
March 26, 1960, at Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S.C. Mrs. Joyce Hobbs, 
Converse College is Chairman of Au- 
ditions. Questions concerning the audi- 
tions should be addressed to her. 

The dates and locations of prelimi- 
nary auditions are as follows: SouTH 
Fioriwa, Feb. 16, Barry College, Mi- 
ami; Ftoripa, Feb. 20, Jackson- 
ville U., Jacksonville; Grorcta, Feb. 6, 
Shorter College, Rome; SoutH Caro- 
Lina, Feb. 20, U. of S.C., Columbia; 
Nortu Caro.uina, Feb. 13, Greensboro 
College, Greensboro; Vircrnia, Feb. 13, 
Hollins College, Roanoke; West Vir- 
cinta, Feb. 13, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston.}# 
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St. Louis District: Pres., WELDON Wuir- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Ra., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KEITH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., EUGENE FULTON, 350 
Lawton St., San Francisco 22, California; 
Vice-Pres., EARL WILLIAM Jones, 1417 San- 
chez Ave., Burlingame, California; Treas., 
GLADYS STEELE HAGuE, 1598 Shrader Si., 


. San Francisco, California; Sec., VIRGINIA 


Bair, 921 Hough St., Lafayette, Calif. 


South Carolina: Pres., CAROLYN PARKEx, 
4702 Colonial Dr., Columbia 3; ‘Vice-Pre:., 
Joyce Hosss, 812 Rutledge St., Spartan- 
burg; Sec-Treas., ESTHER COULANGE, 1465 
Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill. ; 


South Florida: Pres., PAUL Breck, 434 N. 
W. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pre:., 
Lina MApbpAFoRD, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas., Martiy 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flov- 
ida; Sec., SisteER Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OLiveR Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnc- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HAROLD BrupIN, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., Bossy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy LEwis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VicrorRIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1; Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., Sistrr 
SusaANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WooLprIDGr, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD JONES, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EupoRA SHEPHERD, 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy BEraArp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


fe) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 

nova. 


fe} 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennarc, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN REGION 
\iathison, Mrs. Bernice Blanchette, 3646 Hughes 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
EASTERN REGION 


Annis, Mrs. Margaret, 1325 “G” Street, N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

leaulieu, Mrs. Lillian M., 
ville, 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Almandinger, Ruth Evelyn, 1711 Woodruff St., 
Spokane 6, W 


10 Bayou Drive, Green- 


ash. 

binning, Mrs. Geo. tL, 1029 West 4th St., Weiser, 
Idaho. 

ltinning, Mr. Gordon Howard, Box 1122, McCall, 
Idaho. 


lavis, Mr. Grant Shelley, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Iiarmon, Mr. John Rex, 393 E. 
miston, Oregon. 
Klein, Mrs. Florence Orr, 4059 9th Avenue N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
lebovitz, Mrs. Jane Merchant, 236 9th Avenue 
North, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Ogden, = Ruth Leah, 320 Atlanta Street, Mari- 
etta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


kedding, Mr. Earl Wm., 545 Magnolia Woods 
Drive, Baton Rouge, La. 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Grimm, Miss Betty Jane, Schooi of sg Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, 
Hamlin, Miss Anna Mary, 50 W. 67th “St., New 
York 23, N.Y. 
(formerly 62 Kensington Avenue, Northampton, 
Mass.) 
Holding, Miss Mary Louise, 5419 Walker, Lincoln 
4, Nebraska. 
Holloway, Mr. Earl Ray, First Baptist Church, 
Poplar at Parkway, Memphis, Tenn. 
Beaver, Okla- 


Keeney, Mr. Melvin Leo, Box 433, 
oma. 
Yisani, Mrs. Inez Montford, 8121 S. Van Ness 
Avenue, Inglewood 4, Calif. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Abbott, Mr. Thomas D., 3017 Vera Cruz St., Rob- 
binsdale, Minn. 
(from Waterville, Minn.) 
Anderson, Mr. Everett S., 870 Prince St., Teaneck, 
New Jersey. 
(from 32 Sylvan Ave., Bergenfield, N.J.) 
Bohl, Mrs. Charlo, 392 East Chicago St., 
Illinois. 
(trom 292 East Chicago St.) 
ornemann, Mrs. Anna eo 2321 Drew Valley 
Road, N.E., Atlanta 19, 
(from Musical Arts Cons. 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas) 
Boyer, Mr. George F., Inter-American Univer- 
sity, San German, Puerto Rico 
(from 1213 25th Street, West, Billings, Mont.) 
Bristol, Miss Margaret, Apt. 207, 641 O’Farrell 
St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
(from 130 Main St., Bar Harbor, Me.) 
\srundin, Mr. Harold T., 1128 LaSalle Ave., Minne- 
apolis 3, Minn. 
(from 60 S. 11th St.) 
Virginia, 5959 Franklin, Los Angeles 
. Calif. 
(from 3162 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 6) 
tyler, Mr. Lowell J., 4364 Manhassett Drive, 
Jackson 6, Miss. 
(from Sunset Mobile Home Park, 2450 Wauke- 
gan Rd., Glenview, III.) 
Coulange, Mrs. Esther Skog, 228 Regent Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
(from 1465 Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill, So. Car.) 
Dean, Mr. Marvin Glen, Taylor University, Up- 
land, Indiana. 
(from 409 Hughes Avenue, Wilmore, Ky.) 
a Mrs. Margaret, Allen Hall #370, Ur- 
yana, q 
(from 621 E. 48th St., Indianapolis, Ind.) : 
lulton, Mr. Eugene, 350 Lawton St., San Francis- 
co, 22, Calif. 
(from 318 Taraval St.) 
Galen, Mr. Wm. R., 7232 W. Armitage Ave., 
Elmwood Park, 
(from 137 University Ave., Hastings, Neb.) 
Carrett, Mrs. Gene A., 1702 S. Walnut, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 
(from Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 


field, Mo.) 
70 St. Paul St., 


Gordon, Mrs. 

Mass. 

(from 5920 S.W. 62nd St.. Miami, Fla.) 
Goeser, Mrs. Isabeile hg McClung, 1006 N. Plum 
St., Springfield, Ohi 

(from 831 Elm "Springfield, Mo.) 


1020 Boise Avenue, 


Ridgeway, Her- 


Elgin, 


a West Texas, 1710 


Rayel, Brookline, 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of its fellow members 


MRS. MAUDE CONLEY HOPPER 
Des Moines, Washington 


Griffin, Mr. James H., 908 Washington St., We- 
natchee, Wash. 
(from 3607 - 32nd Ave., West, Seattle 99, Wash.) 
Grim, Mrs. Ramona Rockway, 3715 Star King, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
(from 515 E. Meadow) 
Harlan, Mr. Monas Oscar, Box 186, Centenary 
College, Shreveport, La. 
(from 644 S. Avenue East, Missoula, Mont.) 
Ivey, Mr. Donald W., Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Owensboro, Ky. (mailing address), 3505 
Davies Ct., Owensboro, home address. 
(from K-57-A, Stadium Terrace, Champaign, IIL.) 
Ivins, Mr. Maurice G., Box 94, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
(Springdale Street) 
(from 509 W. Washington, South Bend 1, Ind.) 
=. Mr. Peter Archie, 703 E. Main, Urbana, 


ae 205 South Cedar St., Hillsboro, Kans.) 
Kumlien, Mr. Wendell Clark, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, In 

(from Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, So. Dak.) 
Kelton, Mrs. Mai Hogan, 1408 Clifton Avenue, 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 

(from Miss Mai Hogan, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Lamb, Mr. Richard Py 432 Stroud, Denton, Tex- 
as. 


(from Box 1206, Kilgore, Texas) 


LeBar, Mr. Franklin A., 1306 llth St., Lake 
Charles, La. 

(from 901 Mechanic, Emporia, Kans.) 

Linn, Miss Virginia, 411 North Linn St., Iowa 


City. Towa. 
(from 1610 Hobart 


D.C.) 

Lyall, Mr. Jack L., Dept. 
College, Clinton, Miss. 
— Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 

1ss 

McBride, Mr. Wm. Jack, 1504 So. Union Ave., Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

(from 605 Lindberg Blvd., Berea, Ohio 

McConn, Mr. Maynard Ebling, 105 AE. Golf 
Course Road, Midland, Mich. 

{rom 1308% Quarrier St., Charleston 1, West 


McSween, Mr. Kenneth Lee, 201 So. Filbert Ave.. 
Newport, Tenn. 

(from 604 E. Main St.) 

Morris, Mr. Robert Bower, % School of Music, 
Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C.. 
Canada. 

(from 309 Woodlawn, Greensboro, No. Car.) 

Morrison, Mr. Harry S., Jr... Music Dept., Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

(from 1818 N. Dubuque St., Iowa City, Towa) 

Noth, Mrs. Elena Fels, 2317 East Wyoming Place, 


Milwaukee 2. Wisc. 
(from 815 West Lindsay St., Norman, Okla.) 
Ohlsen, Mr. Donald Frederic, ‘$65 East Division, 
Lockport, 
(from 5325 Crain St., Skokie) 
Palmquist. Miss Alvina Irene, 4145 Locust Ave., 
Long Beach 7, Calif. 
(from 532 Santa Fe Ave., Compton 1, Calif.) 
Faircloth. Mr. John Park, 111 Williams St., 
Greenville, So. Car. 
— Dept. of Music, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 
a. 
Peterson, Dr. Lawrence L., 11461 Kensington Rd., 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 
(from 3018 Chatwin Ave., Long Beach 8) 
Pinkerton, Miss Ruth Alice, 41 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
(from_ 405 So. 3rd St., Mount Vernon, Towa) 
Post, Mr. Charles Wm., 4835 - 45th, Lubbock, 
Texas. 
(from 3008 22nd Street) 
Remeoy, Mr. Harold Arthur, 1111 - 16 a Street, 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
(incorrectly reported at 410 South Michigan, 
Chicago, Til.) 
—. Mr. J. Wesley, 5432 Locust St., 


530 -122nd St., Apt. 3-D, New York 27, 
— Mr. C. Dale, 11815 Arliss Ct., 


(from 1744 Virginia Dr.. San Bernardino) 
Schamber. Mr. Edward. Brownton, Minn. 

(from 1316 - 4th St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn.) 
Sellman. Mrs. Mildren Brown, 801 Bedford Road, 

Washington, Ind. 

(reported as Bellman) 


Washington 9, 


of Music, Mississippi 


Lincoln, 


Colton, 


Schofield, Mr. Edgar, 245 East 72nd St., New 
York 21, New York. 
(from 50 W. 67th St.) 
Seymour, Mrs. Anita Dale, 1632 Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington, Mass. 


(from 1640) 
Shideler, Miss Gum M., 828 Washburn, To- 
peka, Kans. (not 8 


23) 
Singher, Mr. Martial, 1821 Delancey Place, Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. 

(from 154 Fox Meadow Road, Scarsdale, N.Y.) 
Tanner, Mr. Earle, Apt. 502, 1500 Chicago ‘Ave., 
Evanston, 

(from 7530 Mesquite Drive, Scottsdale, Ariz.) 
Tice, Mrs. Georgia B., 1745 N, Holyoke, Wichita 
14, Kans. 

(from 421 N. Pine, Beloit, Kans.) 
Tillery, Mr. Albert A., 64 No. 15th St., East 
Orange, New Jersey 

(from 140 Barclay St., Newark 3, N. J.) 
Toren, Mr. E. Clifford, % Prof. Dahlsgate, 16-iv, 
Oslo, Norwa 

(from I) 
Wadsworth, Mr. Handel, 13021 Euclid Ave. East, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

(from 13428 Euclid) 
Ward, Mrs. Rachel H., 6445 Woodland, Kansas 
City 31, Mo 

(from 7017 - 18th Ave. N.W., Seattle 7, Wash.) 
Webb-Dougherty, Mrs. Sibyl, "40 Grove St., Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

(from Dane Hall, Pine Manor, Wellesley) : 
White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, Box 685, Laurel, Miss. 
(from 4245 Silver Court, Birmingham, Ala.) 
Winterrowd, Mrs. Gladys, University Campus, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

(from 1827 Brookside Drive, Findlay, Ohio) 
Wolfman, Miss Mary, 327 St. Paul St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

(from 112 Sewall Ave.) 


Wray, Mr. J. Campell, 1203 No. 9th, Temple, 
exas 
(from 2809 W. Cantey, Ft. Worth) 


York, Mr. Walter Wynn, Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Head of Music Dept., Havre, Mont. 
(from Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla.) 

Zambara, Mr. Edward Harry, School of Music, 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

(not Portland) 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Boothe, Miss Pattie Jean, not at 62642 S. Flocsq 
St., Norman, Okla. 
Ehlers, Mrs. Retta Wooden, not at 94 Wod- 


land Ave., Duluth 5, Minn 

Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler, not at 24 Hoicon 
Ct., Fargo, No. Dak. 5 

Holt, Mr. John Wm., not at 912 N. W. 16th St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Hoyt, Mr. Wm. Lester, 4310 N. E. 20th Ave., 
Coral Hts., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Hynes, Mr. Gilbert S., not at Roberts We sleyan, 
North Chile, N. Y. 

Irons, Mme. Ethel Bainton, not at 
St. or 64 Salina St., Providence, R. 

Kersting, Mrs. Kathleen, not at 4509 "Broadway, 
ansas City, Mo. 

Lehman, Mr. Oscar, not at 327 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Lynch, Miss Anitra, not at Eastern New Mex- 
ico College, Portales, N. Mex. 

Macmillan, Mrs. Margaret, not at 22 E. 79th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

Monroe, Mr. Chas. Henry, not at Everman Apts., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


3600 Orms 


Smith, Mrs. Frances B., not at 105 Hawkins 
St.. Roanoke. Va. 
Ww ceks, Mrs. Margaret C., not at 330 Carlton 


e.. Chambersburg, Pa. 

Ww ilkines, Miss Juanita, riot at 644 Rutledge St., 
Spartanburg, So. Car. 

Wilson, Mr. Harry R., not at % Morningside 
Drive. New York, N. Y.2% 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which wsa 
designed with you in mind. It is 
useful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 


Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapteEy Crawrorp, 
NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward Park- 
way, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS LIBRARS&. 
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Meet Us In Cincinnati 


@ ESTELLE LIEBELING, one of America's most famous singing teachers. 
®@ SYMPHONIC CHOIR, Ohio State University, with Louis Diercks. 
@ WINIFRED CECIL, "Joy in Singing." 


® INAUGURATION, “The Fellowship Program," National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 


® OPERA: "The Neglected Education," by Chabrier, and "The 
Committee,"" by Matt Doran. 


® JOHN EDMUNDS, a lecture-recital on American Song from 
1620 to 1959. 


® NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION, report of the progress of NAO. 
@ EXHIBITS, publishers and dealers. 
® BIENNIAL ELECTIONS, annual business meeting. 


Hubert Kockritz Dora Lyon George Barron 
Co-Chairman Co-Chairman Program Chairman 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Franklin Bens, 5663 Sidney Road, Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


Please acknowledge the following room request to: 
Name 


Street. 


City. State 


KK Arrival Date 


NATS OFFICIAL {| Two persons, double bed 
HOTEL RESER- 0) AM. [] PM. [] Two persons, twin beds 


Veparture Date 


Please check appropriate Box: 


{] One person, single bed 


These rates are subject to 3% Ohio Tax. 
A.M. P.M. The check out hour is 4:00 p.m. 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Franz Trefzger, 3112 Epworth Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio 


Date____ 
Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 15th, NATS Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, December “27-30, 1959. 
[] Member $6.00 Pa oO Student $1.00 per session 
L] Non-member $6.00 C) Guest $2.50 per session 
BANQUET RESERVATION: TUESDAY, December 29, 1959, 7:00 p.m. 
7 


| wish to place(s) at $6.50 cach, including gratuities. 


| enclose my (check} (money order) in the + of to cover 
indicated items. (Please make payable to National Association of Teachers of Singing.) 


Name____ 


Street _ 


City. 
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